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ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY EMPLOYS 
150% MORE WORKERS 


N article in “The Times” of December 28 referred to the industrial 

changes that are in progress from the standpoint of employment, and 
points out that an expanding industry adds to its workpeople and that the 
increase is traceable when the Insurance books are counted at the end of 
each statistical year. 


“The Times ”’ points out that since 1923, out of twenty leading industries, 
that dealing with electric cable apparatus, etc., shows by far the greatest 
percentage increase, namely 154% as against other percentages which range 
down to 21.9%. 


Share, as an investor, in the prosperity of this great and growing enterprise 
by buying certificates in the Electrical Industries Trust. Sums of approxi- 
mately £50 upwards may be invested over a range of forty-one Companies, 
selected by experts after careful consideration of their past record, present 
financial position, earning capacity and possibilities of future development. 


ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
TRUST 


Approximate yield, based on the last two distributions of the Trust, 
41°. from dividends, plus 3°, from recurring bonuses and rights. 








@ Full information is given in booklet S.33 
which may be obtained from the Managers:— 








Trustees: GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION LID. 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LTD., 165 MOORGATE, London, E.C.2.  NATional 4931 
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careless. She left a vacuum-cleaner in a badly lit passage with 
the result that a visitor fell over it, sustaining injury. He inti- 
mated a claim in respect of doctor’s bill and bandages, and 
also of pain and suffering. It was paid by the ‘ GENERAL ’— 
because the householder was in possession of a Comprehensive 


= GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE, CORPORATION, 


You can obtain absolute protection froma 
multitude of risks and liabilities by taking 
out a HOUSEHOLDER’S COMPREHEN- 
SIVE INSURANCE with the ‘GENERAL,’ 
which has paid more than £85,000,000 in 
claims and has assets of £20,000,000. 
The ‘GENERAL’ offers you PERSONAL 


service at all times through its 175 LIMITED 
branches. Life and Fire Established 1837. 
. . Casualty Established 1885. 
And when this policy has been in force 
Chief Offices : 


for five years without any claim, A 


YEAR’S FREE INSURANCE is given. GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND 


GENERAL BDGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 
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and will shortly be taught tailoring. 
Being under qualified instructors there 
is no reason why he should not become an expert tailor. His 1,165 


poor brothers and sisters are being given similar chances in life’ 


DONATIONS & LEGACIES 
MOST URGENTLY NEEDED 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES « 


ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP | 


(FOUNDED 1843) 


ROOM7 164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C.2, ENGLAND 
PRESIDENT : H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 
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The Care 
The sun never sets on the work of the colporteur. He The Fut 
travels in many climes carrying the Word of Life to natives |} What 1s. 
and primitive races—to believers and unbelievers alike. He |} Leaderle 
isa man of boundless perseverance, unflinching courage, great | America 
resourcefulness and tact, yet of simple faith and living. im British a 
The Bible Society employs 1,100 colporteurs selling the | <9 
Scriptures in hundreds of languages. If funds increased, Mis 
more could be thus employed. POETRY : 
A Midle 
Ethiopic 
We need your help. _ Please write to the Secretary, | PEOPLE ! 
THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE f° 
CINEMA 
SOCIETY, _ 
° e Dec. 237d 
146, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C4 |— — — 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HERE has been little change in the Spanish situation in 
the past week either internally or externally. Cata- 
lonia has been cleared ; active hostilities, except for an 
occasional bombardment of Madrid, are in abeyance ; Dr. 
Negrin and most of his Ministers are back in their original 
capital, where General Miaja has been made both War 
but the President, 
Seior Azana, declines to move from the Spanish Embassy 
in Paris, and makes no secret of his view that, further resist- 
ance being useless, the war should now end. With that 
question is bound up the decision of the British and French 
Governments on the recognition of General Franco. It is 
not a question of whether—that may be regarded as already 
settled—but of when. The argument that recognition 
should be withheld till convincing assurances have been re- 
ceived from General Franco as to the departure of the Ger- 
man and Italian forces in Spain, and in the hope that he 
may be persuaded to declare an amnesty in place of the talk 
of penalties he has just issued, is plausible, and that course 
is in fact for the moment being followed ; but there is much 
to be said for the view that a frank and immediate 
recognition of the situation will put the Western democracies 
in a better position with the new régime in Spain than a 
period of bargaining. The Governments in London and 
Paris must decide, on the information available to them. 
x *x * * 


The Price of Defence 

The White Paper on Defence issued on Wednesday em- 
bodies staggering figures. In the House on that day the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer gave notice that he would 
move for power to increase the loan of £400,000,000 
authorised in 1937 for the five-year-period 1937-42 to 
£800,000,000. He explained that up to the present just 
under half the original sum had been borrowed, so that he 


will have £600,000,000 available for the remaining three 
years. That, of course, leaves the question, so vital to the 
taxpayer, of the allocation of expenditure as between borrow- 
ing and revenue undetermined. The volume of that ex- 
penditure in the immediate future is arresting, if not 
alarming. When a vast expansion of A.R.P. costs is added to 
a vast expansion of naval and Air Force costs, the crude 
result is that the total defence expenditure in the iinancial 
year 1939-40 will be £580,000,000. In the current finan- 
cial year the figure is £405,000,000. Intimidating as these 
figures are they represent a bill over which no citizen of 
this country can dare to cavil—except in so far as in certain 
details there may have been wasteful or foolish planning— 
for it is abundantly clear that, in view of the spirit dictating 
German and Italian policy, to be weak is to court attack. 
And it is most rightly declared with emphasis in the White 
Paper that the programme is flexible, that it can and will 
be reduced if the international situation warrants that, and 
that this country, deploring a vast and needless expenditure, 
is ready to play its part whenever other countries are pre- 
pared to discuss reduction of armaments. But must this 


country always wait for a move and not initiate one itself? 
* * * * 


Pope Pius XI 

The death of the Pope took place too late for mention in 
last week’s Spectator. With his funeral ont Tuesday one 
chapter closes and another opens ; on a later page the issues 
involved in the choice of a successor are discussed by Lord 
Clonmore. Of Pius XI’s sixteen years’ tenure of the Holy 
See three memories will remain outstanding—the con- 
clusion of the Lateran Treaty with the Government of Italy 
in 1929, restoring temporal sovereignty to the Vatican ; the 
issue of the great encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, on the 
reconstruction of the social order, in 1931; and, most notable 
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of all, the fearless and vigorous condemnation by a sick and 
aged man, to whom conflict was temperamentally distasteful, 
of the wrongs done to the Christian Church, and to the 
Roman Catholic branch of it in particular, by the present 
rulers of Germany and Italy. Pius XI has not lived to see 
the struggle between a pagan National Socialism and 
Christianity, Protestant and Catholic, reach the point of 
crisis which seems to lie ahead; that will fall to some younger, 
though hardly toa more courageous successor. His own sun 
has set in the midst of storm, but he has taken with him 
to the grave a record unstained by compromise. He was a 
true defender of the faith, to Catholics a great prelate, to 
non-Catholics a great Christian, to non-Christians a man 
whose unfaltering fidelity to his beliefs compelled unstinted 
honour. 
* * * * 
The Palestine Conference 


No striking progress could be expected in the first week 
of the Palestine Conference, which has been taken up with 
the statement of the Jewish and the Arab cases. But two 
encouraging signs may be noted. The leader of the National 
Defence Party, Ragheb Bey Nashashibi, has at length taken 
his place with the Palestine delegation, though, as is evident 
from incidents in Palestine, there is still great hostility to 
the views he represents ; and Dr. Weizmann, for the Jewish 
delegation, has expressed the willingness of the Jews to 
meet the Arabs in round-table discussions. No common 
ground, however, has yet appeared on which the two delega- 
tions could meet. A great part of the Arab statement has 
been taken up with examining the famous correspondence 
between Sir Henry MacMahon and the Sherif Hussein of 
Mecca in 1915, and the claim that Palestine was not excluded 
from the area of Arab independence ; the importance of the 
documents in Arab eyes has at length persuaded the Govern- 
ment to publish them as a White Paper. Yet historical inter- 
pretation is not likely to assist in solving the problem of 
Palestine at this late date ; whatever solution the Government 
adopts it must be prepared to have accusations of treachery 
and duplicity made against Great Britain. 

* * * * 

More hope of compromise is to be found in the Jewish 
than in the Arab statement of claim. The Arabs demand the 
complete independence of Palestine, abandonment of the 
attempt to establish a Jewish National Home, abrogation of 
the mandate and the Balfour Declaration, both of which 
they refuse to recognise, and the cessation of all Jewish 
immigration and sales of land to Jews. These demands offer 
no basis for a solution either honourable or expedient. Dr. 
Weizmann’s statement of the Jewish case is more encourag- 
ing; the Jews insist on the acceptance of two principles: 
first, Jewish control of immigration into the National 
Home, and, secondly, that whatever solution is adopted it 
should not condemn the Jews to occupy a permanent 
minority status in yet another country. These principles are 
sufficiently flexible to allow the Jews to accept a variety of 
solutions as, for instance, partition or a return to the man- 
date. In the new phase of the Conference which opens 
after the rival statements have been made the Government’s 
greatest difficulty will be to secure some modification of the 
Arab demands, and it is here that the presence of the 
representatives of the Arab States will be most helpful. It is 
encouraging to learn that the Government has now prepared 
a plat: on which agreement between the two parties may be 
possible, and which, in case of necessity, it is ready to 
impose on them. The details, however, are not yet known, 
though rumours of them have appeared in the Press. 

* * * * 


Fall of Dr. Imredy 


Dr. Imredy, the Prime Minister of Hungary, resigned on 
Tuesday night, and his Minister of Education, Count 
Teleki was summoned to a long interview with Admiral 
Torthy, the Regent. The fall of Dr. Imredy was not un- 





expected; yet it came with startling rapidity after the fall y 
M. Stoyadinovich, the Yugoslav Prime Minister; both they 
men were representatives of a pro-German policy ip y, 
respective countries. In recent months Dr. Imreq 
introduced totalitarian methods, under the guise of “ne 
forms”; and his anti-semitic policy especially had Provoke) 
strong opposition. It is edifying to learn that he resign 
on account of his own Jewish ancestry. On the other hand 
Germany had prevented him from satisfying Hungary 
demands for the seizure of Ruthenia ; while the ruptur g 
diplomatic relations by the Soviet Union was a pubjy 
humiliation for Hungary. Yet Dr. Imredy’s fall may briny 
no fundamental change in Hungarian policy. His natuy) 
successor is the leader of the Opposition, Count Bethe: 
but Germany would take his appointment as an intolerghj, 
affront. Without greater support than she can commaj 
abroad, Hungary cannot afford to offend the Axis Powe, 
and Germany’s pressure is irresistible ; but the change ¢ 
Prime Minister shows how unwilling Hungary, like oth 
Central European countries, is to accept German dominatiy 
in internal and external policy. 


* * * * 


Czecho-Slovakia, Austria and the Nazis 


Since Munich the Czech Government has made sincere 
efforts to come to agreement with Germany, despite th 
disagreeable sacrifices this involves; the attempt has ben 
unsuccessful. On Sunday, Herr Kundt, who represents the 
German minority in Czecho-Slovakia, declared that unde 
M. Beran’s Government German-Czech relations have gone 
from bad to worse and that the position of the Germa 
minority has become “ untenable.” Among the acts which 
have offended Germany is the banning of. the Stiirmer in 
Bohemia and Moravia. Herr Kundt’s statement is th 
more revealing because M. Beran and his Government took 
office after Munich in the belief that relations of confidence 
and co-operation could be established between Germany and 
Czecho-Slovakia ; the past few months have done much to 
disillusionise them. The aggressive tone adopted by Her 
Kundt has caused much alarm, and further demands on 
Czecho-Slovakia are expected. In Austria, German methods 
have been no more successful than in Czecho-Slovakia. Last 
week the Nazi Commissioner, Herr Biirckel, announced that 
six party leaders had been dismissed ; his action is evidence 
both of the corruption in the party and of the popular resent- 
ment against its methods and personnel. 

* * * x 
The Japanese in Hainan 

Japan’s occupation of the island of Hainan, in the Gulf of 
Tongking, has caused natural alarm to the British and, 
especially, the French Governments. Hainan occupies 2 
vital strategic position, lying close to Indo-China, on the 
main Far Eastern sea routes to Singapore and Hong-kong, 
and across the Singapore-Shanghai air route. Japan’s ex- 
planation for her action, which infringes the 1907 treaty by 
which she recognised that Hainan lies in the French sphere 
of interest, is that the island provides a base for the import 
of arms by the Chinese Government ; the loss of this base 
leaves Chiang Kai-shek with only the Burma road as 4 
source of supply. M. Arita, the Japanese Foreign Secre- 
tary, declares that the occupation is dictated solely by 
military necessity, and hence can only be temporary ; the 
motive may be not merely to strengthen the blockade but 
to threaten French. and British interests and dissuade them 
from lending any assistance to China. The French Govern- 
ment must rest content with M. Arita’s assurance ; but af 
uneasy suspicion remains that Japan is imitating the occu- 
pation of Majorca by her partner in the Axis, and indeed 

that the occupation of Hainan is not unconnected with the 
Mediterranean crisis. France might well draw the con- 


clusion that to defend her Empire it is necessary for her to 
resist aggression in Europe. 
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The Belgian Cabinet Crisis 
Belgium has been for several days in the throes ot a 
itical crisis which, centring in the first instance on a 
‘aole personality, has involved principles which raise the 
hole Fleming-Walloon issue, and has disrupted not only 
the Cabinet, but at least one political party. Dr. Maertens, 
who was sentenced to death in absentia after the War for 
he had taken in helping the Germans to separate 
Flanders from the Walloon regions of Belgium, benefited by 
g general amnesty in 1937, and has just been appointed to 









h Pubic membership of the new Flemish Academy. Against that both 
$ es. exservice men and the Liberal members of the Cabinet 
Bete protested vigorously, with the result that the Prime Minister, 
1tole “ M. Spaak, resigned on February gth. With the incident 
We widening out into a split between Flemings and Walloons 
Pg various attempts to form a Cabinet, first by M. Jaspar and 
han *\ B iten by M. Pierlot, a Catholic Senator, have failed. In the 
ke pe course of the dispute M. Dégrelle’s Rexist party has split, a 
Be deputy and a Senator of that party having supported Dr 
" & ssertens contrary to the wish of M. Dégrelle. Dr. Maertens 
is not being permitted by his Flemish supporters to solve the 
problem by resigning, so the deadlock continues. 
* * * * 
Since IB tackling the Refugee Problem 
ay: By proposing to set up an international body to deal 
wk with refugees from Germany, the Inter-Governmental Com- 
mittee of the Evian Conference has made another step 
= towards tackling the problem on the only basis on which 
es solution is possible—international action by Governments. 


The main item in the scheme which M. Rublee, who now 


= resigns his chairmanship of the Committee, has brought back 
* ty from Germany is the suggestion that potential refugees 
tod in that country should be divided into two categories—those 
. Ps who are young and able enough to settle elsewhere, and who 
van Bo thought to number about I 65,000 ; and their dependants, 
ch : of whom there are 85,000 children and 300,000 people over 
Her @ 45 Years of age. _The proposal is that these should be 
sae < for over a period of years as and when the settlers are 
thos capable of maintaining them. In the meantime they are 
ra promised reasonable treatment whilst they remain in 
re Germany, and some portion of Jewish property in Germany 
be is to be allocated to a new trust fund to assist potential 

refugees. The scheme is not generous, but it has in it the 
— elements of humanity, since it allows for orderly emigration. 

* * * * 

Amending the Official Secrets Act. 
f of Sir Samuel Hoare must be held to have done everything 
al that could reasonably be asked of him in regard to the 
aa amendment of the Official Secrets Act. The measure, as 
the recent discussions of it in Parliament and the Press have 
ng. made amply clear, was framed to deal with cases of 


espionage and nothing else, and so far as it has been used 
by against journalists who published perfectly harmless informa- 
tion based on unissued official documents, or been invoked 


ere ; oe 
in such cases as those of Mr. Duncan Sandys, its original 


: purpose has been grossly and improperly perverted. The 
A amending Bill, introduced in the House of Lords by the 
> Lord Chancellor on Tuesday, appears to remove all such 
Dy danger for the future. Its effective clause lays it down that 


ne [' action by the police is to be taken under Section I of the 
existing Act, which deals with persons believed to be acting 
with “a purpose prejudicial to the safety or interests of the 


= State.” That is a drastic limitation; even so the police before 
n exercising the powers the Act confers must obtain the permis- 
. sion of the Secretary of State. The only possible criticism 
d is that when a chief officer of police is satisfied “that the 
e case is one of great emergency and that in the interest of 
the State immediate action is necessary” he may act first 
) and get permission afterwards—but to deny the police 


that power would be going definitely too far in the other 
direction, 





The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: On the interna- 
tional situation the House is roughly divided into two 
schools of thought. Both appreciate that, in the next two or 
three months, the controversy which has raged since Mr. 
Eden’s resignation a year ago will be settled. But how? The 
one foretells the Italians’ immediate dismissal from Spain by 
General Franco, the subsidence of Italian claims confronted 
with a united and increasingly powerful Great Britain and 
France, a change in Germany’s temper due to domestic 
trouble, and an armistice arranged by this country between 
China and Japan; Mr. Chamberlain’s foreign policy will 
be recognised at last as consummate tactics, and the picture 
is completed by an early General Election, in which his 
opponents are utterly routed. The other school recalls the 
lull before the storm, prophesies a joint demand from 
Germany and Italy, considers that the unconditional recogni- 
tion of General Franco would either encourage his pro- 
moters or convince them of the necessity of striking at 
once, and sees in Japan’s seizure of Hainan the anti-Com- 
mintern Pact revealed in its true colours as an anti-British 
Alliance. War or another Munich is the unhappy forecast. 
Both schoois agree that the reassurance campaign was started 
too early, and without much finesse. Sir Kingsley Wood, 
there is no doubt, has done a good job of work at the Air 
Ministry, and gun-production at last is not unsatisfactory. 
But no one believes that we can yet breathe freely. 


* * * * 


Mr. R. A. Butler’s imperturbability, which on normal occa- 
sions serves him so well, was his undoing in the debate on 
the Czecho-Slovakian Money Bill. The House was shocked 
to hear that the right of option from the transferred terri- 
tories was not to apply to Germans. Mr. Butler seemed to 
treat the matter casually, and gave the impression that he 
approved of this departure from the Munich Agreement. 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn patently feels deeply that we have 
broken our pledges to the Czechs. Sir Percy Harris broke 
silence to support him, and Miss Wilkinson was appealing 
though her dramatics never help her case. Even such a 
Government stalwart as Sir John Haslam said he was 
amazed ; we had not had a square deal, and representations 
should be made at once to Herr Hitler. On the third reading 
on Tuesday Sir John Simon refused Mr. Benn’s repeated 
challenge to explain why the Government have allowed such 
alteration in the Munich Settlement. It is altogether an 


unpleasant business. 
* * * * 


Mr. Silverman, who demanded an inquiry into the 
methods of the police at the January demonstrations, and Mr. 
Bellenger, who raised the question of Sir Reginald Ford’s 
appointment as London’s Food Controller, on the adjourn- 
ment on Monday and Tuesday, were both fortunate in 
having nearly three hours at their disposal instead of the 
usual thirty minutes. The House, too, stayed to listen. 
Those who demanded an inquiry strengthened their case 
by studiously refraining from attacking the Police Force ; 
indeed, all suggested that the inquiry was in the interests of 
the police, with which Commander Bower, who was un- 
necessarily provocative, agreed. Official Labour apparently 
boycotted what was, in effect, a popular front demand. Sir 
Samuel Hoare put the case for the police very well, but he 
did wisely in agreeing to further investigation of the com- 
plaints. Again, on Tuesday, the criticisms were put 
moderately by Mr. Bellenger. Mr. Alexander and Sir Joseph 
Nall shattered between them the defence which Mr. Stanley 
had erected, and there was nothing for him to do at the 
end but to promise to reconsider what, to the House, 
appeared more and more as a modern version of Plaza-Toro. 
As the ingredients for trouble were there plentifully in both 
episodes, it was fortunate that Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. 
Stanley, who have both learned in their time to bow grace- 
fully to the storm, were the Ministers concerned. 
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HITLER AND BISMARCK 


N two occasions in the last week Herr Hitler has 
demonstrated his admiration for Count Bismarck ; 
on Monday at Bismarck’s tomb in Friedrichsruhe, on 
Tuesday at Hamburg, at the launch of the new cruiser 
which bears the Iron Chancellor’s name. It is not 
surprising that Herr Hitler should profess such admira- 
tion; no doubt he would like to perform in_ this 
generation the services that Bismarck performed in his, 
and indeed there are many similarities between the two 
men, however unlike in character. Like Bismarck, Herr 
Hitler has created a new Reich, and by the same 
methods of “ blood and iron”; like Bismarck, he hates 
Jews and Social Democrats, and at this moment is 
believed to be preparing a repetition of Bismarck’s 
Kulturkampf against the Catholic Church; like 
Bismarck he wishes to win for Germany a European 
position that is worthy of her immense material and 
spiritual resources. Like Bismarck he is willing to use 
war as the instrument of his policy; like Bismarck he 
sees the culmination of that policy (if Mein Kampf is to 
be believed) in the destruction of the power of France. 
Such resemblances might be multiplied indefinitely ; 
and that such similar ideas should inspire men so 
different as the aristocratic old Junker and the Austrian 
housepainter is itself evidence of the unchanging nature 
of German ambitions and policies. 

Yet the comparison has obvious limits; and no one 
perhaps could learn more from studying these limits than 
Herr Hitler himself, if he wishes to achieve Bismarck’s 
undoubted greatness. The Reich which Bismarck 
created ended in military collapse and social revolution, 
and precisely because Bismarck’s successors refused to 
recognise the limitations which he imposed on his own 
policies. Uplike Bismarck, and like his incompetent 
successors, Hitler recognises no such limitations. The 
ideas of self-restraint, even in complete victory, of 
reconciliation and “ reinsurance,” even at moments of 
greatest triumph, which inspired the cynical and worldly- 
wise Prussian, are foreign to the mind of the fanatical 
Austrian; and by ignoring such ideas he endangers his 
own achievements. When Bismarck, in 1865, conquered 
Bohemia his great anxiety was to reconcile the Austrians 
to their defeat, to limit their humiliation, and convert 
them from defeated enemies into friends and _ allies. 
When Herr Hitler, in 1938, conquered Bohemia, he 
pursued a different course; the defeated Czechs have 
been treated with contumely and contempt, no humili- 
ation or injustice spared them, every opportunity 
of reconciliation ignored ; with the result that, according 
to Herr Kundt, Germany’s position in Czecho-Slovakia 
has become “untenable” and that the Czechs may 
prove to be an even greater nuisance and danger to 
Germany than they ever were. 

After the peace of Munich Herr Hitler lost one of 
his greatest opportunities. Another example is instruc- 
tive. Herr Hitler’s eulogy of Bismarck was made on a 
somewhat inappropriate occasion. It was made at 
Hamburg, a city that does not love Herr Hitler; and 
at the launch of ‘a cruiser, presumably designed to 
increase Germany’s naval power and help her achieve 
her colonial ambitions. For Bismarck such ambitions 
were both frivolous and dangerous ; frivolous because 
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grongest 
they diverted Germany from her continental tas and reli 
dangerous because they would provoke Great Britain file’ ( 
Even more, by self-denial in the colonial field Germay 
might give France a sphere of activity and developmey 
which would compensate her for her defeat on the 
continent. There are many Frenchmen who would 
gladly accept such compensation for Munich: a the R J 
present time. But Herr Hitler ignores such consider, the 
tions, the more strangely because he himself one: ‘onin 
emphasised the wisdom of Bismarck’s policy ay begin 
denounced the folly of his successors who abandoned i, Se 
He himself is now led to commit the same folly, to ream pn 
at once upon sea and on land, to insist. on an Empir a 
on the continent and overseas, to demand Colonies port 
while at the same time attempting to impose an unye. es 
come hegemony on the Balkans which Bismant = e 
described as “not worth the bones of a Pomerania : 
grenadier.” nie 
The consequences of such ambitions, united with his ye 
internal policies, may well be fatal to Herr Hitler Sein 
Persecuting the Jews, the Catholics, the Lutherans, the afety § 
Socialists at home, raising demands in the east, in th oa 
west, and overseas, he provokes a possible combination tie 
of enemies such as surpasses Bismarck’s wildest night- bodied 
mares. Such a danger to Germany has so far been f qual 
avoided, partly by Herr Hitler’s successful exploitation “an 
of “the menace of Bolshevism.” Yet if Herr Hitler a = 
persists in his demands, “ the menace of Bolshevism” The A 
may prove as weak a diplomatic weapon as William IIs} , larg 
family alliance with the Romanovs or the hostility of} sctly 
democratic Britain and France to Tsarist Russia. The sae 
natural alliance of the democratic countries of the wes, Bef 
including the U.S.A., with the U.S.S.R., against a try 
universally aggressive Germany, can still be brought into phe 
being if Herr Hitler sees no limits to Germany’s expansion, re ' 
In the midst of his successes, and by his crude exploiti- wy 
tion of them, Herr Hitler has created for Germany the defen 
dangers which terrified Bismarck. He has been aided of tt 
by the weakness and vacillation of the democracies; bu B me 
it is a dangerous policy that depends on the democracies oe 
always being weak. And in his domestic policies Het F wc} 
Hitler has equally failed to learn from Bismark > 4. 
Bismarck also waged a bitter struggle to destroy th net 
political influence of the Roman Catholic Church; inthe Fo.) 
end he had the wisdom to see that he had failed. Herf ., 
Hitler has greater power at his command; yet he may are 
learn that by his successive attacks on each of the various ua 
groups that make up the State he is destroying the a 
State itself. Bismarck once said that “a country which me 
takes away my property ceases to be my Fatherland’ J ¢.. 
Herr Hitler’s State takes away not merely property, bu B41, 
every civil, political, and religious right, and it may end wee 
by being nobody’s Fatherland, not even a Nation § 
Socialist’s. It becomes increasingly clear that Natioml § 4, 
Socialist Germany has come to a decisive parting 7 
of the ways, that either she must plunge forward rt 
into further destruction or take up the more difficult rs 
and constructive task of realising Germany’s legit: wet 
mate demands by methods that do not menat® | 
every other nation. In deciding which path he wil Sas 
take Herr Hitler might usefully reflect once again} 4. 


Bismarck’s failures and successes. The successes abroad 
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were won by recognising that even defeated nations 
pave rights and susceptibilities that must be respected ; 
the failures at home were incurred because even the 
strongest ruler cannot afford to override profound social 
and religious forces, which still exist even in Herr 
Hitler’s Germany. Politics is an art of achieving limited 


IR JOHN ANDERSON took up what is in effect 
N the post of Minister of Civilian Defence at the 

inning of November, and next week, in reply to a 
motion by the Labour Opposition in the House of 
Commons, he will have to give account of nearly 
four months’ stewardship. The verdict of the House 
measured by votes is a foregone conclusion. The 
verdict on merits is not so certain. So far as Sir John 
Anderson himself is concerned he can face his critics 
with equanimity. He had to weave into a coherent 
system a series of unco-ordinated measures, to link 
necessary tasks with the available effort, to adjust finan- 
cial and administrative responsibilities as between the 
Government and local authorities, to approve some 
safety schemes and reject others, and so to imbue the 
nation with the idea of national service in the widest 
sense aS to ensure that in any sphere in which able- 
bodied men and women are needed there will be no lack 
of qualified volunteers. The aim has been by no means 
wholly realised, but the task of realising it belongs to 
the Cabinet as a whole, not to the Lord Privy Seal alone. 
The Ministries of Health and Education have manifestly 
a large part to play, and Sir John Anderson cannot 
justly be made the recipient of all the praise for achieve- 
ment or all the blame for shortcomings. 

Before either praise or blame is allotted it is necessary 
to try to assess the position as it exists to-day. Civilian, 
sometimes misnamed passive, defence exists behind the 
rampart of active defence, for which the Air:Muinistry 
and the War Office are responsible, in the form of 
defensive aircraft, anti-aircraft guns and balloon barrages. 
Cf the efficacy of that part of the defensive system it 
is impossible to speak precisely ; there is little ground for 
considering it adequate as yet, but it is unquestionably 
much more effective than it was three months ago, and 
the gaps are being rapidly filled. The civilian must 
largely take that on trust. He knows that active defence 
can only limit, not eliminate, the terrors of aerial aggres- 
sion, and his business is, both passively and actively, to 
reduce the devastation dealt out by the bombers that 
get through. The system designed to effect this is 
gradually taking shape on paper, and to some extent in 
the necessary administrative arrangements, but neither 
Sir John Anderson nor his critics can be satisfied with 
what has been achieved as a whole. The fact that the 
tension in Europe has slightly diminished does not 
mean for a moment that we can afford to be unprepared 
for crisis. 

The problem of civilian defence concerns urban 
rather than rural Britain, and for the safety of town- 
dwellers four expedients have been approved. Children, 
and after them a number of adults whose services can 
be dispensed with, will be evacuated to safer areas ; that 
involves problems of transport, which present no great 
difficulty, and of billeting, which presents very great 
difficulty indeed. For those who remain there will be 


objectives ; and precisely because Herr Hitler’s objectives 
are unlimited they can only lead Germany, and the 
world, into chaos. In their present form they are 
one of those megalomaniac dreams that have such 
terrible power over the Germanic mind, and time and 
again have brought Germany to ruin. 


THE A.R.P. BALANCE-SHEET 


trenches in open spaces, strengthened basements in 
suitable buildings and the Government’s portable steel 
shelters, which appear to have emerged successfully from 
a searching test this week, in the gardens of such houses 
as have suitable gardens attached. No town-dweller 
can think that adequate. In a district like the East 
End of London there are few basements fit to be 
strengthened, few open spaces for trenches, few gardens 
for the portable shelters. Nothing but complete evacu- 
ation could confer safety on the inhabitants, and that 
would bring industrial life and essential services to a 
standstill. The Government was right in considering 
short-range plans first, but the time has come, and 
indeed is long past, when long-range plans can begin 
to be executed simultaneously. Foremost in this 
category comes the deep shelters, which the plans 
adopted by the Finsbury Borough Council, if they 
survive the meticulous scrutiny which Sir John Ander- 
son’s department is likely to give them, suggest can 
be provided at considerably less expense than was con- 
templated by Professor Haldane in his book, A.R.P. 
The public demand for deep shelters is growing, as it 
is inevitable that it should, and the Cabinet would be 
assuming a grave responsibility in resisting it. Standard 
plans should be framed and every unemployed miner in 
the country enlisted to carry out as a matter of the first 
urgency work which miners are in a unique degree 
capable of executing. 

Only a Government that has left undone nothing that 
can be done for the public safety has the moral 
authority to call effectively on individual citizens to take 
their places in the plan. And the Government is not 
in that position yet. Failure to do anything about deep 
shelters is a gross default. Provision for underground 
hospital accommodation in particular appears to be 
seriously inadequate. - And welcome as Sir John 
Anderson’s announcement last Monday regarding camps 
is, the initial experiment is on so limited a scale that it 
will contribute little towards solving the problem of 
evacuation. That problem is far more complicated than 
was realised at first, and it would be desirable that a 
small committee should be set up at once to frame som: 
principles of guidance in regard to the questions of 
health, commissariat and discipline that must inevitably 
arise when some millions of children, to say nothing of 
adults, are billeted in private houses for a period which 
would run certainly to months and perhaps to years. 

But the Government’s first task now is to find means 
of securing a wider response to the National Service 
appeal. The result of sending out 20,000,000 booklets 
appears to be about 100,000 enlistments, over and above 
the 1,200,000 enrolled already, for various forms of civilian 
services. That is frankly disappointing, and though certain 
services may be fully staffed others, among them some 
so imperatively necessary as fire-fighting, are far below 
the requisite strength. It would be deplorable if the 
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conclusion had to be drawn that the voluntary principle 
by which Sir John Anderson rightly sets such store 
nad broken down, but that assumption would be wholly 
premature. The National Service booklet had its merits 
but it was not on the whole an inspiring document, and 
though Ministers may have made inspiring speeches 
they are heard by few and not read by very many more. 
Tens of thousands of people are ready to do something 
but have not decided what; a tactful door-to-door 
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canvass, if it could be arranged, would almost certg; 
yield large results. The Englishman moves Slowly, ani 
sometimes almost seems as if he were waiting to te 
compelled, because to be compelled is to be directed 
But direction need not involve compulsion, and should 
not. Perhaps Sir John Anderson’s most immedigt 
problem is the psychological one of carrying half , 
million or so of unreluctant citizens over the gulf thy 
separates mental assent from active enrolment. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ARIOUS scraps of information—or allegation—regarding 

the state of the German railways, e.g., as to the with- 
drawal of a number of express trains, has crept into the 
English papers. The suggestion is that owing to the superior 
claims of the rearmament drive renewals and repairs on the 
railways have been so long deferred that permanent way, 
locomotives and rolling-stock have deteriorated to an alarm- 
ing degree. There is pretty certainly some truth in this; the 
question is how much. The journal Reichsbahn gives the 
following instructive statistics regarding accidents in four 
successive years: 
1935. 

1,781 


1936. 1938. 

1,868 2,413 

The figures apply to Germany without Austria or Sude- 
tendeutschland. Another report mentions the obsolescence 
of much of the rolling-stock owing to the effect that a 
diminution of the allocation of steel has had on new con- 
struction, and the reduction of services resulting therefrom ; 
and a commercial journal, Der Deutsche Volkswirt, discuss- 
ing last month the capacity of the railways to cope with an 
emergency, said plainly that “the experiences of recent 
weeks make it clear that before the point is reached at which 
abnormal demands are made on the railways they must be 
put into a condition to meet such demands.” Whether this 
represents more, or less, than the truth, or neither, is hard 
to determine. 


1937. 
2,113 


* * * x 


I see little basis for the charge that the B.B.C. publishes 
too much depressing matter in its news bulletins. That the 
balance of the bulletins should be distorted in any way 
would be a serious matter, but I have seen no evidence 
whatever that it is. The B.B.C. does not make news, it only 
selects it, and does that, I think, objectively. My only 
complaint against the B.B.C., and against many of the 
daily papers equally, is that they consistently invest 
Signor Gayda with a wholly undeserved importance. 
Nothing I have read by Signor Gayda puts him any- 
where near on a level with the front-rank journalists in 
this country or France. He can no doubt fling about 
whirling words, but so could many other people if they tried, 
and the fact that he “is understood to reflect official 
opinion” does not mean that Signor Mussolini gives him 
daily directions by telephone. Yet the daily papers and the 
B.B.C. could hardly quote him more extensively if their 
prime purpose was to enhance his reputation and turther 
his nationalistic ends. 


* x * x 


One of the last issues of Mr. Gandhi’s paper Harijan to 
reach me contains a long and interesting account of a recent 
meeting between Mr. Gandhi and the well-known Japanese 
Christian leader, Dr. Kagawa. If it is rightly reported, it 
placed the Japanese in a difficulty from which he failed 
rather conspicuously to extricate himself. For this conver- 
sation took place: “ What is the feeling of people in Japan 
about the war?” “I am rather a heretic in Japan. Rather 
than express my views, I would like to learn from you what 
you would do if you were in my position.” “It would be 


presumptuous for me to express my views.” “ No, I would 
like very much to know what you would do.” “TI woyjg 
declare my heresies and be shot.” To that Dr. Kagay 
replied that he felt an inner conviction urging him in thy 
direction, but that his friends had been asking him to desig. 
Thereafter it is recorded that “ Dr. Kagawa seemed to shrink 
from continuing this discussion °—for which I am not at al 
disposed to blame him. 


* * * * 


A report of the speech delivered at Chester on Tuesday 
in support of Lord Baldwin’s Fund by Herr Gottfried 
Treviranus, who was Minister of Communications in Dr; 
Briining’s last Cabinet, carries me back to a brilliant spring 
day some five years ago, when I sat in the garden of Her 
Treviranus’ house at Wannsee and talked with the ex-Chan- 
cellor, who was still living in studious seclusion in Berlin, 
A few weeks later a lively drama was enacted in that same 
garden. Herr Treviranus was playing tennis, when his small 
daughter told him someone had driven up in a car to see 
him. He glanced at the road, saw that the visitors wore 


brown shirts, made for the garden wall and scaled it witha § 


bullet whizzing past him. Fortunately his car was standing 
in a convenient place, and he was able to elude pursuit and 
finally take refuge with a friend, in whose attic he stayed 
concealed for several days, entertaining himself with 
Macaulay’s History of England. 
get .o England and is now safe in Cheshire. Dr. Briining is 


safe at Harvard. 
* * * * 


My remarks last week regarding “the apparent idiocy ol 
leaving the. responsibilities attaching to the post of Chiel 
Divisional Food Officer for London to a man of 70 living 
in Brussels ” (Major-General Sir Reginald Ford) has elicited 
a very interesting comment from a_ fellow-General, who 
admits the apparent anomaly but points out that Divisional 
Food Officers existed for some years after the last War ; that 
they had worked out a complete scheme for feeding the 
country in a crisis ; that any of them who are still alive and 
active must of necessity be elderly, but that it would be 4 
pity to lose the benefit of their knowledge and experience on 
that account ; and that Sir Reginald Ford was one of them. 
That, I admit, is a strong case. All the same I am glad the 
appointment is to be reconsidered. , 


* * a * 


The Chinese Ambassador on the present war (at a lunch 
on Wednesday concerned with the needs of Chinese 
universities): “ You know that, when two boxers fight, one 
tries to get at the other’s chin to strike a knock-out blow. 
China’s advantage is that she has no chin.” 


* * * * 


I am all in favour of mixing metaphors when the mélange 
gives pungency to the sentiment expressed. So that I am 
inclined to approve both the form and the content of the 
obsez vation made to me by a well-informed friend this week 
that the Rome-Berlin axis seemed to be getting rather up 4 
gum-tree. 

JANUS. 
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THE CARDINALS’ 


CHOICE 


By LORD CLONMORE 


NY attempt to prophesy the result of a conclave can only 

be futile ; as has wisely been pointed out during the 

iast few days. “ he who enters the Vatican a Pope comes out 

4 Cardinal ”’; and there are many candidates, not two or 

three, as in a parliamentary election. All one can do is to 

try to estimate the various influences which are likely to 
have some weight with those who have to vote. 

There is one thing of which one may be certain from the 
beginning: there is no question of whether the new Pope 
will be pro-Fascist or anti-Fascist. No matter how sensible 
he may be of the benefits which an ‘authoritarian régime has 
prought to a disordered Italy, he will have in his mind the 
words of Pius XI during his clash with the Italian Govern- 
ment in 1931. “ We find ourselves confronted,” declared 
the late Pope, “ by a mass of authentic affirmations and no 
less authentic facts, which revea! beyond the slightest possi- 
bility of doubt the resolve (already in great measure actually 
put into effect) to monopolise completely the young, from 
their tenderest years up to manhood and womanhood, for 
the exclusive advantage of a party and a régime based on an 
ideology which clearly resolves itself into a true, a real 
pagan worship of the State—the ‘ Statolatry’ which is no 
less in contrast with the natural rights of the family than 
it is in contradiction with the supernatural rights of the 
Church.” These words were followed by his protests 
against the Fascist oath, which he declared to be unlawful, 
against warlike policies, and more recently still against 
the racial doctrines to which the Italian Government appear 
to have succumbed. It is significant that the Archbishop of 
Milan, who has been suggested as a possible candidate for 
the Papacy, and who gave some embarrassment to many 
Catholics by his open championship of the Duce’s policy 
during the Abyssinian war, has been equally open and 
straightforward in his condemnation of Fascist racial policy. 

The issue is more likely to be whether a Diplomatist or 
a Pastor will be elected. Like all generalisations, this can 
be highly misleading. It is to be hoped that in these days all 
Cardinals have pastoral hearts, and even the most simple and 
unworldly among them are not ignorant of the arts of 
diplomacy. Leo XIII, for instance, who may be described 
as a typical diplomatic Pope, had spent the best years of 
his life caring for simple people as Archbishop of Perugia, 
and Pius X, who more than any Pope was a typical Pastor, 
when facing the troubles of his time showed himself to be 
a far-sighted statesman ; in his dealings with the modernist 
movement, a crisis which had its diplomatic as well as its 
theological side, he won the approval of so subtle and ex- 
perienced an opponent as Dr. Inge. 

The contrast lies rather between the man whose main 
preoccupation is to advance the reign of Christ, which must 
be the reign of peace and justice, by external action, and 
the man who relies more on the influence spread by the 
spiritual perfection of the faithful. It is not altogether untrue 
to say that the Jesuit is typical of the former mentality, and 
the Benedictine of the second, while the Friar, whose life 
is at the same time cloistered and active, lies between the 
two. Some light is shed by the fact that the white soutane 
worn by the Popes for the last three and a half centuries 
dates from Pius V, a Dominican Friar. A good Pope will 
be less militant that the Jesuit and more active than the 
Benedictine ; it is his vocation, whatever may have been his 
early training, not to be a specialist. 

It is also idle to speculate on the possibility of a non- 
Italian being elected. The announcement in a well-known 
paper that Cardinal- Hayes, of New -York, might be the 
next Pope, is a little discounted by the fact that that 
Cardinal unfortunately died some months ago. The unex- 
pected may always happen, but the task of a foreign Pope 


would at the moment be abnormally difficult; while in 
certain ways relations between the Papacy and the kingdom 
of Italy are more easy than they were in 1922, it looks as 
if the tension which undoubtedly exists will increase in 
the future. It is not unjust, I think, to say that the 
leaders of the Fascist Party seem, if anything, to be moving , 
away from Christian principles, and it is melancholy to 
comment on the attitude towards Christianity of the other 
partner in the Axis. 

One of the most disturbing signs of our times is that the 
centre of Europe is now dominated by a powerful and 
highly intelligent Government, one of whose aims seems 
to be, by unrelenting pressure, to eradicate all forms of 
Christianity from the lands under its rule, by methods less 
violent, but with a purpose no less definite, than those of- 
Bolshevism. I firmly believe that the German people are 
sound at heart, but it !ooks as if the confiuct between them 
and the forces which would make them un-Christian and 
inhuman, will become increasingly acute. The rulers of Italy 
seem of late to have been looking towards these new forces 
rather than towards the ancient traditions of their country. 
When in Berlin this year, Signor Farinacci, a man high 
in the counsels of the Fascist Party, attacked the Vatican, and 
said that the Pope was supporting the democracies against 
the Axis. This is, of course, untrue, for it is contrary to 
Papal policy to support one government against another ; 
nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the Western demo- 
cracies, with their obvious desire for peace and their respect 
for the rights of the individual, have, in contrast to the 
totalitarian Powers, been in increasing sympathy with the 
aims of the Vatican. This sympathy has had its external 
manifestations, among them-Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to the 
late Pope, and the numberless acts of courtesy which 
have been offered in France and England during the last 
two years to the authorities of the Catholic Church. 


At the- risk of treading for a moment what may be con- 
troversial ground, I suggest that from the events of this 
month it looks as if the Nationalist Spain of the future 
will sympathise with many of the ideals of the Democracies 
rather than with those of the totalitarian States; if this 
turns out to be true it will be of the greatest importance 
for the future of Europe. It must be remembered that 
though the Vatican felt bound to protest against the bombing 
of Barcelona, its relations with the Nationalist Government 
have been friendly all through, and Vatican influence will 
almost certainly count for much in the new Spain. 

Here, then, is a rough attempt, made with diffidence, to 
describe the European situation as it will perhaps appear 
to the majority of Cardinals assembling in Rome. There 
is one more factor which may cause the election of a 
Cardinal on the diplomatic side. Since the days when the 
Church emerged from the catacombs there have been few 
pontificates in which the Church has had to meet such 
sustained external aggression as in the last ; from the 
Baltic to the Pacific, from the Rhine to the Danube, in Spain 
and in Mexico, she has had to weather storm after storm ; 
at times formidable obstacles have been placed in her way ; 
at others attempts have been made to exterminate her alto- 
gether. On the other hand, there have been few pontificates 
in which she has known such internal peace and been so 
free from controversy; it is only necessary to compare 
the inner calm of the last seventeen years with the dissen- 
sions among Catholics under Pius IX and Pius X. In times 
of inner turmoil—and these times must form part of the life 
of any living organism—a strong Pastor is needed ; in times 
of external stress the need is rather for a man with a wide 
knowledge of that civilised, that fascinating, and at its best. 
that most humane art known as diplomacy, 
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The action of the Church is twofold, as she applies to a 
stricken world the benefits of redemption. On the one hand 
she must work to sanctify the individual, and without this 
her work will be null and void; on the other hand, she 
must proclaim the teaching and principles of Christ, and 
strive to the utmost that these shall be adopted by those in 
power. The opportunities and pitfalls are untold. Whoever 
the new Pope may be, these are the lines along which he 
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must work, whether he has been the Cardinal Secretary ‘ 
State or the Archbishop of Budapest ; if he is a Pastor he 
must nevertheless step into the shoes of a Pope why 
negotiated the Lateran treaty and gave to the world the 
Encyclical on the social question; if he is a Diplomat 
he has to follow a man who may well have done his 
noblest work when lying helpless and in severe pain ty 
years ago. 


THE FUTURE OF FARMING—I 


: By SIR DANIEL HALL 


[This is the first of a series of three articles on the prospects of British agriculture.] 


HE English farmers have achieved an exceptional success 
in securing the attention of the Government to their 
unhappy condition. It must be without precedent in the 
history of Parliament that so small a section of the nation 
should have obtained the retirement of an able and popular 
Cabinet Minister in favour of one of their own representa- 
tives with little Parliamentary or official experience. For 
farming can claim but an insignificant proportion of the 
population of Great Britain—about 200,000 occupiers of 
more than five acres of land, and about 600,000 employees. 
The agitation, too, has come from the farmers rather than the 
workers, who are relatively speaking not so badly off, though 
the annual migration from the land to other employments 
shows that they find their prospects far from attractive. 
That a group with this limited voting power should have 
effected a minor revolution and get its own man into the 
Cabinet is evidence of a widespread recognition that some- 
thing must be done for agriculture. ' 


The first business of the new Minister is to obtain from 
the Government relief for the emergency, to supplement the 
financial assistance to the industry which the farmers now 
declare to be inadequate. But it does not seem to be ex- 
pected, either by the farmers or the Government, that he will 
proceed to any policy for the rehabilitation of British agri- 
culture. The farmers’ representatives talk of a policy of 
“ standard prices,” which presumably implies an extension of 
the present method of dealing with wheat—a duty on im- 
ports which, when divided up and added to the average price 
the farmer gets, will make up the “ standard price.” It has 
proved to be a workable method of subsidy to home pro- 
ducers of wheat and it possesses the great merit of interfering 
little with normal trading, though to apply it all round to the 
varied produce of farmers may be difficult. However neces- 
sary such a policy may be to save existing farmers from the 
successive waves of breaking world prices, it cannot claim 
to be constructive or to be a method of lifting British agri- 
culture out of the continuous decline that it has experienced 
since the ’seventies of last century. It aims at little more than 
stabilising farming in its present form, and some of the 
assistance will go to maintain or raise rents. Though pro- 
duction will undoubtedly rise as farmers feel the risk of 
expanding their businesses has been removed, the main effect 
of a policy of pegging prices at a level that will look attractive 
to ordinary farmers will be to defer rather than to forward 
any consideration of a “ New Model ” in British farming. 

It is no reproach to farmers to say that they are less con- 
cerned with the future of British agriculture than with the 
income their own farming will earn next year. We are justi- 
fied in treating the two problems as distinct, and to some 
extent independent of one another ; however successful the 
new Minister may be in restoring prosperity to the many 
farmers now in difficulties, it is still necessary to think out a 
way to win back some of the ground that has been lost and 
to restore agriculture to its fitting place in a national economy. 
For British farmers are not the only sufferers ; from all other 
countries, new or old, comes the same tale of agricultural 
depression, be the standard of living high or low. Our 


farmers are wilting under the pressure of cheap whey 
from Canada or cheap bacon from Denmark, but th 
producers in these countries are equally feeling the difficulty 
of keeping their heads above water. Every importing country 
is deeply committed to measures of protection to keep out 
agricultural produce and make a better market for its own 
farmers ; every exporting country is considering means of 
forcing its surplus through the barriers. The orthodox 
economists look on amazed at some of the fantastic examples 
of the combinations of tariffs and subsidies. If the trouble 
is widespread it is also of long standing. With us the 
great depression began in the late ’seventies of the last 
century, and except for the few quiet years from 1900 to the 
outbreak of war and the hectic times of the War itself there 
has been one renewal of depression after another. For the 
time a bottom level was reached about 1894, then came 
sudden slumps in 1921 and 1929, and something of the same 
kind is being renewed at this moment. It is unnecessary to 
reiterate how the industry has fallen away in this country, a 
decline that has if anything been accelerated since the War. 
Great Britain has lost two million acres of arable cultivation 
since 1925, 14 per cent. of what it then had ; it has been 
losing men from the land at an average rate of about eight 
thousand a year, a similar loss of about 14 per cent. in twelve 
years. Cultivation and men—there can be no more significant 
evidence of decline. If it is argued that milk and pigs and 
eggs show compensatory increases the answer is that these 
are articles manufactured out of imported grain and feeding- 
stuffs, not out of the produce of British land. 
it is difficult, then, to resist the conclusion that agriculture 
requires, besides relief measures, something more drastically 
reconstructive. There are two further considerations which 
lend support to this conclusion. If we compare over a term 
of years the prices of agricultural products with the prices 
of other commodities, if for instance we make a graph of 
Sauerbeck’s index of raw material prices and put alongside 
it a graph of the agricultural prices, such as has been com- 
pleted by the Ministry of Agriculture since 1911, we find 
that the two correspond very closely. This would indicate 


that the depressions and slumps that have hit farmers s0, 


hard have not been due to agriculture itself but arise from 
external causes which affect: alike all branches of industry. 
The storm is world-wide, not confined to our own fields. 
The second consideration is that, during the period we are 
considering, the art and practice of agriculture have not stood 
still ; farming has not been left behind as a primitive routine 
untouched by modern knowledge. The scientific advances 
have been fundamental, and though living organisms, 
whether plant or animal, cannot be speeded up like manu- 
facturing processes, yet the capacity of production from the 
land has been greatly increased during the last half century. 
Here one begins to see wherein lies the maladjustment of 
agriculture to the modern world. Science and. machinery 
have conferred upon all industries immensely greater power 
of production, and modern organisation has given effect to 
this power. The hand-loom gives place to the power-loom, 
the power-looms are now collected into a vast weaving-shed 
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— 
ith a common source of energy. Efficiency of production 
js brought cheapness, and with cheapness an enlarged circle 
of consumers ; the expansion of output has been absorbed 
py an ever widening public. Even if in swings of the trade- 
cles prices may for a time drop below costs of production 
the organisation of the major industries has been big enough 
to be stable and to carry over the dead-point. But in agri- 
culture the organisation has not advanced in such a way as 
to make general use of the new powers of production. Farm- 
ing is going through an uneasy period of transition, during 
which most farmers cannot adjust themselves to the new 
conditions, but are barely iiving on what the soil will yield 
cheaply, to a large extent on capital, their own and the land’s. 
Actitical examination of any farming district may show one 


or two farms equipped with modern machinery and planned 
with a factory’s lay-out and a factory’s economy, but will also 
show for each of them a dozen farms that are conducted by 
substantially the same methods as were current fifty years 
ago, but with somewhat less cultivation and less labour. It 
is not so much that farmers are unaware of the new know- 
ledge as that the size, the lay-out, and the environment of 
their farms does not permit the occupiers to take advantage 
of what has become practicable. Even fertilisers are of little 
avail when the land needs drainage, and Sir George Staple- 
don’s new breeds of grasses cannot be used without tillage 
operations which may be beyond the farm’s equipment. So 
we reach the conclusion that.a new organisation is needed 
to give effect to the increased power that we now possess. 


WHAT IS A “JUST” WAR? 


By THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S 


HE 37th Article of Religion asserts that “ it is lawful for 
Christian men, at the command of the magistrate, to 
wear weapons and to serve in the wars.” The position here 
taken up is certainly more moderate than that which would 
be adopted by some theologians, for it does not explicitly 
state that it is a moral duty to assist the nation in a just war, 
but only that he who does so act is acting lawfully from a 
Christian standpoint. 

The conception of a “ just” war is important for all those 
who do not adopt the absolute pacificist opinion. It is 
probably admitted by the vast majority of thinking Christians 
that there is a moral obligation upon every man to oppose 
an unjust war when it is mooted as the policy of his own 
country, and if the war is started to have no part int. But 
even here the situation is not so clear as one might wish, 
for it is easy to imagine cases where an ethical problem 
would arise. Suppose that, in consequence of an act which 
seems to me to have been one of unprovoked and wanton 
aggression, my country is in grave danger of being over- 
whelmed, may I not then feel that there is an obligation upon 
me to prevent, so far as I am able, the destruction of the 
community and culture of which I form a part? Though 
I may still consider that the disasters which have overtaken 
the nation are a righteous retribution, I may also hold that 
the national life and tradition are values which must not be 
allowed to perish from the world. 

It must be confessed that the dictum, “ It is right to assist 
ina just war ”. does not take us very far. We may be certain 
that any war which started now would be represented as 
“just” by both sides in the conflict, and that neither side 
would stay to define what it meafit by justice between nations. 
Several ideas seem to be involved in the phrase “ justice ” 
as applied to international relations. Thus, the emphasis may 
be upon distributive justice, and the complaint of injustice 
may be concerned with an unfair or unequal allotment of 
possessions, opportunities, raw materials, “places in the 
sun,” or fields of political and economic influence. Of 
course, the difficulty here is to understand what the word 
“equality” can mean. No one would assert that all nations 
should or could have absolute equality in this respect. It 
may be supposed that “justice” would consist in some 
proportion between the importance of the nation and its 
possessions. But on what basis are we to estimate “ import- 
ance”’—on number of population, on aptitude for govern- 
ment, on culture, or on power? And if the last turns out to 
be the criterion, are we not back at the position that to win a 
war is the way to demonstrate that it was just? No doubt, 
if a war came over Italian and German claims to colonies 
the aggressors would proclaim, and perhaps believe, that they 
were fighting for distributive justice. 


' Again, a just war may be said to be one which is waged 
in defence of some legal right or, more generally, for some 
system of law. Many people believed, and still believe, 


that the Great War was a just one so far as Britain was 
concerned, because it vindicated the sanctity of a treaty. 
The perfectly just war, on this hypothesis, would be one 
which was fought to maintain a scheme of international law 
such as might have resulted from the League of Nations. 
But there are difficulties here, too. Few would be prepared 
to maintain that all rebellion against the law of a particular 
State is wrong and, if we admit that circumstances may 
sometimes justify the rebel in the sphere of national law, we 
cannot exclude the possibility that a rebel nation might 
have right on its side. At least we may be sure that, if 
such a war arose, the “aggressor” nation would adopt the 
réle of the fighter against a world tyranny. ; 

Lord Shaftesbury was content to say that he knew a nasty 
fellow when he saw one. This has not been generally con- 
sidered a satisfactory basis for ethical theory, though for 
many people it forms a more or less adequate basis for 
ethical practice. We may say that we know an aggressor 
when we see him. He is the leader, or national govern- 
ment, who refuses to resort to discussion of grievances and 
seeks to impose his own solution by an appeal to force. To 
plunge the world into war before the resources of negotia- 
tion, national discussion and arbitration have been exhausted 
is obviously, in the highest degree, an unjust act. 

The private citizen is not well equipped for judging the 
justness of a war. It was the hope of the older Liberals 
that as men became better educated, and information about 
current affairs more widely spread, the individual would 
become able to form well-founded opinions on public affairs. 
In fact, as we all know, the result has been quite different, 
There are countries where the sources of information are so 
effectively controlled that few citizens have the means of 
criticising what the ruling powers wish to be believed. Even 
in democratic countries the issues are often very complex, 
and policy has partly to be determined by facts which, in 
the nature of the case, cannot be known to all, so that the 
average man is simply perplexed. Though it is our duty 
to inform ourselves as well as we can about the facts of 
foreign relations and the policies which are being pursued, 
we must confess that it is a duty we are able to fulfil only 
imperfectly and that we remain, to some extent, in the 
hands of the Government. We have, in fact, to trust their 
judgement not only on the best policy but on the moral 
issue of the justness of a war. It is all the more necessary 
that we should elect men to govern us who are both intelli- 
gent and just. 

Not every war which would be “ just,” in the sense that 
it would be fought for a morally desirable object, is a war 
which a government ought to wage or a Christian ought 
to support. Speaking generally, it seems to be not only 
imprudent but ethically wrong to fight unless there is a 
reasonable prospect of winning. The only respectable 
motive for war is to prevent the triumph of injustice. To 
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secure this end we accept war as being the lesser of two very 
great evils. But if there is no reasonable prospect of victory, 
we have embarked upon a course which will bring two evils 
into the world instead of one. We certainly have war and 
we probably do not secure the defeat of injustice. This 
principle, however, should not be extended so as to con- 
demn all “forlorn hopes.” There may be cases where the 
acceptance of almost inevitable defeat may help a cause 
greater than the national existence. Thus, if a condition of 
things arose in which only one free nation were left in the 
world, it would probably be the duty of that nation to resist 
to the bitter end, so that the memory of that ideal of free- 
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dom might be stamped indelibly on the mind of the 
The change in the methods of warfare does not, of cour. 
alter the moral principles which are applicable to it, but th 
enormous increase in the destructiveness of weapons may 
affect the consequences of these principles. Perhaps it j 
true that any war on a large scale would have so devasta 
an effect that civilisation itself would be annihilated, j 
that were so, then it would be difficult to see how ther 
could ever be a just war, since a return to barbarism woul 
obviously increase the amount of injustice in the world, ayj 
it would be paradoxical to call a war “ just ” when the Dre. 
dictable result of it was the diminution of justice. 


LEADERLESS YOUTH 


By C. E. 


UNIVERSITY post is an observation tower from which 
the teacher, making contact September after Septem- 
ber with fresh relays of young men and women, may note 
the lie of the intellectual land, compare the present with the 
just past, and discern the outlines of the future. At the 
moment he observes a rather curious double trend. First, 
there is the aftermath of the disillusionment produced by 
the post-War era of “ debunking.” We live at the end of 
an age of demolition. Shaw and Wells and, later, Huxley 
took the lay figures of nineteenth-century dignity and respect- 
ability, passed through their ribs the rapier of their wit, 
and let out some sawdust and a little bran. With this bran 
and sawdust the contemporary young man’s mind is littered. 
It is a waste land strewn with the rubbish of demolished 
temples. 

Take, for instance, religion. I recently asked a group 
of twenty students, young men and women for the most 
part in the early twenties, how many of them were in any 
sense of the word Christian. Only three said that they 
were ; seven had never thought about the matter one way or 
the other, while the remaining ten were belligerently anti- 
Christian. Of the twenty, only two regularly attended 
Christian service ; eleven had not been to church or chapel 
since they could remember. To what end, one wonders, 
reading the Report of the Archbishops’ Commission on 
Christian Doctrine, has Christianity been made a reasonable 
creed? Eliminating the supernatural, reducing the miracu- 
lous, jettisoning Jonah and Lot’s wife, Heaven and Hell and 
the Fall, the signatories of the Report hoped no doubt to 
regain the allegiance of the intelligent young. And, indeed, 
it is no longer necessary for young people proposing to enter 
a church to leave their intelligences in the porch; never- 
theless, the churches remain unentered. Of those who 
come to maturity today, the vast majority make no contact 
with organised religion ; so far as they are concerned, it 
might never have existed. 

In literature and art the effects of post-War “ debunking ” 
are to be found in a deliberate and defiant “‘ Lowbrowism.” 
To be seen reading Shakespeare is an act of shame ; to be 
seen reading the Daily Blank or Picture Blank a cause for 
congratulation. This contemporary Lowbrowism is not 
merely a matter of fact; it is an affirmation of values. In 
one of his essays Huxley describes how “Mr. Ernest 
Hemingway ventures, once, to name an Old Master. There 
. . . Is a single phrase, no more, ‘ the bitter nail holes’ of 
Mantegna’s Christs ; then quickly, quickly, appalled by his 
own temerity, the author passes on (as Mrs. Gaskell might 
hastily have passed on, if she had somehow been betrayed 
into mentioning a water-closet), shamefacedly to speak once 
more of Lower Things.” 

Hemingway’s shame is shared by the contemporary young. 
When my generation was growing to maturity, there was a 
galaxy of great writers from whom to choose our reading. 
Behind us were the great Victorians. Contemporary were 
Shaw and Wel!s, Galsworthy and Bennett ; and just appear- 
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ing above the horizon of the future were Lawrence aaj 
Joyce. Naturally we had our favourites—I can remembe; 
speaking very warmly at a meeting of a College Socien 
on whether Hardy or Meredith was the greater novelist 
but there was among us a certain area of common reading 
of which a knowledge could be taken for granted. We ha 
all, for example, read Mr. Polly and Kipps and Candida an 
The Idiot. Today there are no comparable authors ané, 
accordingly, there is no area of common reading which cay 
be taken for granted. The fact is one of which I was made 
suddenly aware by talking with a young student, politically 
conscious, keenly interested in affairs, who was training for 
a journalistic career. What, I wanted to know, did he read? 
I was startled by his ignorance into feeling the full burden 
of my age ; for only the very middle-aged can be so shocked 
by the young. It was not merely that he had not read Mr, 
Polly and Kipps ; that he had only vaguely heard of Shaw 
and did not know whether he were alive or dead ; that he 
had not heard of Yeats at all, and that, when I lent him The 
Idiot, he could not get through it and enquired in bewilder- 
ment what was its point ; more significant was the fact that 
in his literary firmament there were no stars to take the 
place of the great men of the past. What, then, did he 
read? Penguins, the publications of the Left Book Club, 
pamphlets, articles, anything which seemed to be authorite- 
tive and gave him the illusion of being “in the know.” 

An age without religion, an age without standards of 
value in literature and art, an age which has broken with the 
stream of culture which, slowly accumulating during the 
last three hundred years, has become the heritage of our 
civilisation! That is one side of the picture. 

And the other! I have recently been concerned in the 
organisation of a series of lectures in Central London. The 
lectures dealt with a variety of topics—economics, pacifism, 
Marxism, birth-control, and so on—and were fairly well 
attended. One only, on the Need for Religion, was packed 
by a young and passionately interested audience, which 
volleyed questions and comments at the lecturer long after 
the allotted period. 

It has been my lot recently to speak both at Oxford and 
Cambridge on the present predicament of our civilisation. 
Will our civilisation, I asked, use the powers with which 
science has endowed it to compass its own destruction, or 
will man learn the wisdom to control his powers, before it is 
too late? A few years ago, the discussion such an address 
would have provoked would have turned largely on econo- 
mics, for a few years ago undergraduates were explaining 
everything in terms of economics. The more politically 
active and conscious were Communists, and found in the 
concept of a declining capitalist system, doomed to collapse 
through its own inherent contradictions, a key to the inter- 
pretation of the age. Today the conceptual mould in which 
these ideas were engendered is cracking, and the ideals to 
which they pointed are fading. It is not merely that moder 
economists disagree as violently as early theologians; that 
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ihe Russia of trials and purges no longer affords a channel 
for the waters of youthful idealism ; more important is the 
giscomfort occasioned by a sense of need which, after years 
of repression, is gradually penetrating into consciousness. 
This need is a need to believe, and, because of it, the dis- 
sion which my remarks provoked turned, to my astonish- 
nent, largely upon religion and the possibility that religion 
might save the situation. 

[have been for so long accustomed to hearing the young 
maintain that the defects of mankind are due to bad en- 
vironmental conditions and insufficient psycho-analysings— 
, world of perfectly psycho-analysed Communists would, 
they have implied, be millennial—that their admission that 
wil might be endemic in the heart of man and their accept- 
ance of the corollary of this admission, namely, that it was 
only by assistance from without that evil could be overcome, 
took for a moment my intellectual breath away. This latest 
yave of undergraduates is markedly different from the young 
of the post-War years. While it is aimless in conduct, de- 
fantly “lowbrow ” in taste, and derisively cynical of tradi- 
‘ional authorities and respectabilities, it is, at the same time, 
curiously respectful of authority—nobody dreams today of 
raging in a lecture room—has a renewed interest in the 


past, is prepared to listen to what it is told, gets engaged to 
its women before it marries them—engagement in Left Wing 
circles had become an almost obsolete rite—gives its seats 
to them meanwhile in tubes and "buses, has a passionate need 
to be told what to think and to do, and accordingly joins in 
increasing numbers such bodies as the Y.M.C.A. and the 
O.T.C., which purport to be able to tell it. It will not, I 
think, readily forgive its elders for their inability to tell it. 

As a result of its addiction to the Daily Blank and Picture 
Blank, of its ignorance of great literature, of its lack of 
religion, of its scorn of politicians, it is suffering from an 
accumulated fund of unexpended seriousness which it 1s 
ready to pour into any creed or cause which can command 
its allegiance. The position, I think, in spite of its contra- 
dictory appearances, is plain enough. Nature abhors a 
vacuum in the spiritual world no less than in the physical, 
and after a time men grow tired of walking along the road 
of life without knowing whither it leads. In Germany, in 
Italy, in Russia, the vacuum has been filled and goals have 
been indicated. Sooner or later, a similar process is bound 
to occur in this country. At the moment the mood is fluid, 
waiting to congeal into any mould that man or circumstance 
may dictate. 


AMERICA’S RAILWAY CRISIS 


By PETER NEUMANN 


« 4 MAJOR cause of the present distressed condition 

of the railroads,” the President’s Committee on 
Transportation has reported, “is the low level to which 
their traffic volume has sunk and remained during the past 
seven years or more.” Too-high charges for passengers and 
freight are behind this difficulty. American railways have 
taken unfair advantage of their vital position in the national 
economy. Most appalling of the results has been the re- 
duction in personnel from 2,002,000 in 1920, receiving 
the equivalent in dollars of £736,200,000 remuneration, to 
1,487,000 in 1930, paid no more than £510,200,000. Em- 
ployment figures are the lowest in over forty years. 

To save themselves from disaster, the railways have con- 
sidered four plans, and found three of them wanting. 
Neither consolidation, reorganisation (calling for declaration 
of insolvency), nor outright Government subsidy, they have 
found, would increase receipts or add to rolling-stock. The 
fourth plan, now being actively advocated by a number of 
responsible men, involves the Postalisation of Railroad Rates, 
and is populariy known as the Hastings Plan. 

Postalisation of rail rates simply means the elimination 
of the distance factor in setting rates. Under the Hastings 
Plan, the most inexpensive, or “coach” travel from, say, 
New York to San Francisco, would sink from the present 
high of sixty-four dollars (say £12 6s.) to four dollars 
(16s). Other services would be basically as follows, multi- 
plied once for each of the nine national zones through which 
the traveller might pass: 


$ 
Coach ... 1.00 
Parlour car 3.00 
Sleeper car dig 5.00 
Express reserved train 10.00 
De Luxe train 15.00 


Increased riding, the originator contends, would not neces- 
sarily come from the long-distance traveller, as proved in 
the New York subways, where for five cents (2}d.) anyone 
who wants to can ride twenty-six miles. The greatest 
volume of business has not come from this source, but from 
the short-distance riders. Nor would the short-trip traveller 
have to pay for his long-trip friend. Present average rail- 
toad fares (excluding suburban travel) are based on approxi- 
mately 2+ cents a mile. Anyone paying $1.00, therefore, 
is entitled to ride approximately forty-five miles. Yet few 


take advantage of this distance allowance. Thus, though 
travel might increase as much as 500 per cent., few 
passengers would go to far-flung points just to go ; people do 
not go where they do not wish to go. 

Though postalised rates might temporarily make deep 
inroads into the business of the *bus and motor freight lines, 
it is hoped that these would soon find their place in the 
national transportation network by supplementing the rail- 
ways. These enterprises do not represent capital investments 
in excess of {£50,000,000, as compared with the 
£4,000,000,000 railway investment. If the railways can be 
plucked from the brink only through an atrophy of compet- 
ing services, the necessary steps must be taken. 

Applicability of postalisation to freight rates is a moot 
question, and it has been suggested that the new rates be 
applied only to a limited list of agricultural and other 
essential commodities. There is not only a great need of 
reduced rates, but of standardisation of charges. Rate 
experts of the freight traffic division of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have disclosed that there are 
5,000,000,000,000,000 rate combinations existent in the com- 
bined American rail systems. The printing alone of the 
rates costs the Federal Government over £2,200,000 a year. 

A base freight-rate of $1.00 per ton,in carload quantities, 
between any two points within any one railway system, 
regardless of distance, is advocated. The rate schedule 
runs thus: 


$ 
100 pounds or less 0.25 
IOI to 250 pounds 0.37 
251 to 499 pounds 0.55 
500 to 799 pounds 0.83 
8co to 1,000 pounds ... 1.00 
1,000 to 2,000 pounds... 1.50 


The Government, acting through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, a larger Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, or a Railway Authority, would, under the Postalisation 
scheme, finance its agency by printing four or five milliard 
pounds’ worth of low-interest bonds, These would be 
exchanged for securits:s in the dying railways, payment 
being made according to the average market price of all 
the various railway securities during the f-revious fifteen or 
twenty years, or according to the average earnings by the 
various railways on all securities outstanding during a similar 
period. 
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The railways would be guaranteed a gross income equal 
to their average gross of the past five or ten years, or perhaps 
the same income on a passenger-car-mile basis operated. 
This would call for the payment of a differential between 
the postalised fare and the fare last approved by the I.C.C., 
payment continuing until such time as the railway could 
make a moderate profit without national aid. Meanwhile, 
this semi-subsidisation would be decreasing as receipts in- 
creased, in order to prevent any sudden market drop in the 
value of the new securities. 

The Postalisation Plan is new to the greater part of the 
American public, though rumours of it have circulated for 
several years, and it underwent an experimental period in 
the suburban area of New York City. In 1935 it was 
introduced in Congress by Representative Brunner, of New 
York, with no definite results. In 1937 there was a minor 
discussion in the New York State legislature. And during 
the last Congress Representative Lemke, of North Dakota, 
introduced a Bill for the Postalisation of Railway Rates, 
substantially the same as the Plan herein described, which 
was pigeon-holed in Committee. In January of this year, 
Senator Wheeler of Montana, chairman of the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, told the national Press he was 
“interested ” in proposals for rail rate postalisation. Other 
Congressmen have been even more wary of being the first 
actively to support the Hastings Plan, but it is at any rate 
being seriously discussed by members of both Houses. 

The originator of the Plan, John A. Hastings, is an 
interesting figure. At twenty-one the youngest member of 
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the Upper House of the New York legislature, he wo, 
arduously over Bills on the protection of civil rights, say; 
bank life insurance, bank-deposit insurance, and other im 
portant, original social measures. He always lays Carefyl 
plans before publicising his proposals, and not Only the 
framework, but the arguments for his latest plan show 
cautious drafting. Hastings charted the present ‘hy 
system for New York City, and in 1936 submitted a syste 
to the American Telephone and Telegraph Company for 
reduced long-distance communication rates that is in gb, 
stance being followed to-day. 

The Rail Plan in its present stage is being financed by 
a non-partisan group of “independent, public-spiritey 
American industrialists,” who, except for their leader, remain 
anonymous. He is Mr. Frank R. Fageol, of Ohio, head o 
the Twin Coach Company. It is unusual to find su 
unselfish backing of an expensive campaign. Mr, Fageo| 
stands to win nothing, should the proposal become |ay, 
except the appreciation of his countrymen. With America; 
entire rail system approaching the bridgeless chasm of 
insolvency, with money-crammed banks afraid to take the 
chance of subsidisation, only the Federal Government can be 
looked to for support. There are other plans to carry the 
railways over that chasm, but the sponsors of the Postalis:. 
tion plan claim that only one will keep them going after they 
cross. 

[The first of the regular fortnightly articles arranged for 
from the United States is unavoidably held over till next 
week.] 


BRITISH AND GERMAN AIR-POWER 


By NIGEL TANGYE 


HE alleged might of the German Air Force lies as much 
in subtly emitted words and insinuations as in actual 
strength of material and personnel. There is no doubt 
whatever that the German Luftwaffe is still a much stronger 
weapon than the British Royal Air Force, but there is like- 
wise no doubt that it is not so invincible as we have allowed 
ourselves to believe. German superiority is almost entirely 
confined to the greater productive capacity of its factories. 
The apparent ease with which are turned out vast numbers 
of machines, coupled with a brilliant system of propaganda, 
has resulted in our judging the German aircraft industry 
to be directed by a legion of supermen. If we take stock 
of the situation and ignore the tendency, amounting some- 
times to an urge, to imagine the Luftwaffe to be invincible, 
we find ample grounds for encouragement. Indeed, one 
can go so far as to say that the Germans have nearly as 
much reason for anxiety as we have, and that every day 
their problems are growing while ours are lessening. 


Although the productive capacity of the German aircraft 
industry is greater than ours, and the Luftwaffe is perhaps 
three times the numerical strength of the R.A.F., there is no 
doubt whatever that British machines are superior to 
German. The German industry is meeting with increasing 
difficulty with regard to materials, and the various substi- 
tutes for the real thing that have to be used gravely impair 
the aircraft efficiency. 

There is indisputable evidence of this. Let me give 
some examples. Some years ago the German B.M.W. Com- 
pany bought the licence from America to build the Pratt 
and Whitney Wasp engine. From a designer who was 
employed in the factory up to two years ago I learned that 
the German version of the engine lost much of the efficiency 
of the original because many of the parts (the crankshaft 
was one) had to be redesigned and stiffened in order to 
allow for the inferior quality of the metal available. I did 
not hear of any other reference to this engine until a week 
or so ago, when I was shown a report from a most reliable 
Witness who told an interesting tale. This man is an aircraft 


engineer working in a distant country, whose Government 
received delivery of some new Junkers 86K bombers six 
months ago. This type of machine is one of the two main 
types of bombers now being supplied in large quaatities 
to the Luftwaffe. The particular machines to which he 
referred have proved most unsatisfactory, and have necessi- 
tated the employment of a permanent squad of German 
mechanics to look after them and keep them in the air. 
The engines (German-built Pratt and Whitneys) have to be 
stripped every thirty-five hours of flight. A British engine 
of similar power has a life of over ten times this. The 
tyres of these German machines are made of synthetic 
rubber, and their life is only forty hours. Equivalent British 
tyres have a life of anything up to twenty times this. 

A British engineer recently returned from a visit 0 
German factories confirms the anxiety that is felt there 
regarding the materials that are being used. An important 
part of a modern aero-engine is the reduction gear, which 
enables the propeller to revolve at a lower speed than the 
engine. On several occasions German engineers asked him 
about the tooth-loads on the reduction gear of British 
engines. They were having trouble with breakages. Yet 
the loads on the German gears were actually less than those 
commonly met with in British engines, which give us no 
trouble at all. 

These few examples suffice to show that although the 
output of German aircraft factories is high, the quality 
leaves much to be desired, and is certainly inferior to ours. 

But the Germans have another cause for deep anxiety 
when relative strengths of air weapons are considered. Fot 
months past the German aircraft industry has been 
organised on what approaches a war-footing. Factories 
have been turning out machines at nearly a war rate. On 
an outbreak of hostilities this rate can therefore not be 
increased to any extent. The British industry, on the other 
hand, has not touched a war rate nor anything like it 
War may see our rate doubled, trebled, while that of German 
factories must virtually stand still. It is for this reason 
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that the Nazi hierarchy will not indulge in a war unless it 
aan be sure of a shock win; and every day that passes 
ukes the prospect of such a victory more remote. 

German factories must always be vulnerable to raids, for 

of them lie within range of enemy aircraft. Supply of 
machines to the Luftwaffe must always therefore be open to 
interruption. But Great Britain, by producing machines in 
Canada and in other parts of the Empire, can be certain that 
supply will never be completely stifled ; and the possibility, 
amounting to a certainty, that she will be able to obtain a 
seady supply of warplanes from America is a matter of 
the gravest concern to the German Air Staff. 

If we consider the types of machines now being supplied 
o the British and German air forces we have good reason 
to be optimistic, although I must repeat that sheer superiority 
in numbers gives a lead to the Luftwaffe that must remain 
for some months yet. German first-line bombers are con- 
fined almost entirely to two types, the Dornier 17 and the 
Junkers 86K. Both types can carry nearly a ton of bombs 
some 1,500 miles. The former has a top speed of about 
280 miles an hour, and the latter about 230 miles an hour. 
The British counterpart to these machines (size for size) 
might be considered to be the Vickers Wellesley, which 
is one of the lightest bombers being used in the Royal Air 
Force. The Wellesley has a top speed of 230 miles an 
hour, a range similar to the two German machines, but 
a bomb-load nearly double. Supply of this type of machine 
has almost ceased, and in its place is the Vickers Wellington, 
which is a bigger bomber whose performance it is forbidden 
to reveal. One can only say that it is phenomenal and 
quite unapproached by anything that German has yet 
produced. 

Indeed, we have quite a lot of machines up our sleeve 
which Germany is unable to match. Every week really 
heavy bombers, all with speeds around 250 miles an hour 
and more, are being supplied to the R.A.F., bombers which 


carry two and three times the load of bombs which the 
chosen lighter type of bombers of the Luftwaffe can carry. 
And a point not realised about the operation of these 
bombers against Germany is that the distance from the 
French frontier to Berlin is only twenty miles farther than 
the distance between the German frontier and London, 
provided the German raiders respect Dutch neutrality. Our 
fighters, type for type, give nothing to those of Germany, the 
fundamental difference between them being that German 
fighters are armed with cannon, while ours depend on multi- 
machine-gun armament. The performance of the German 
Heinkel and Messerschmidt fighters, which are the two 
standard types, is in no way superior to that of the British 
Spitfire and Hurricane, and one can reasonably assume that 
the reliability of the British machine is superior to that of 
the German. 

In this brief review of comparative air strengths I have 
not mentioned the famous Bristol Blenheim bomber, 
hundreds of which are now in the hands of the R.A.F., nor 
have I mentioned the Armstrong-Whitworth “ Whitley ” 
heavy bomber, nor the Fairey “ Battle,” nor the Handley 
Page ‘“ Hampden.” All these, and others, are fine machines 
whose performance can compare more than favourably with 
German first-line bombers. That the Luftwaffe possesses 
machines whose existence and performance it has been able 
to keep impenetrably secret is improbable in the extreme. 

In the stress and anxiety of the last few months it has 
been our habit to accept without question the overwhelming 
superiority of the Nazi air fleet. This superiority lies only 
in terms of numerical strength. This is the least important 
factor. It can be reduced in peace time if an effort is 
made, but it must inevitably be reduced in war, effort or no 
effort. The German Air Staff knows this. Our position is 
already strong, and every day that goes by sees us stronger. 
And in any war lasting more than two months our air forces 
ultimately would reign supreme. 


WANDERING SCHOLARS 


By DAVID CLEGHORN THOMSON 


N the Chronicle of St. Gall, written in Charlemagne’s 
time, we read in the opening chapter of how two Irish 
scholars crossed the Channel on an English boat and arrived 
in a small French town on market day. The townsfolk 
crowded round to enquire what goods they sought to sell, 
and heard with astonishment that the travellers brought with 
them nothing for sale, but sought to give freely of their 
learning to anyone who wished to listen. They asked for 
food and shelter, and the opportunity to live and teach un- 
molested. The Emperor, so runs the chronicle, hearing of 
the wandering scholars, summoned them to appear before 
him, and assigned to the one France, to the other Italy for 
a sphere of operations. Of one of them the chronicle later 
records that his teaching “‘ bore such fruit that the modern 
Gauls or French now stand the equals of the ancient Romans 
and Greeks.” Although the chronology and nomenclature 
given in this account are palpably inaccurate, the episode is 
quite possibly a true one and typical of the way in which 
men of !carning travelled in the Middle Ages. 

At that time Paris was everywhere acknowledged as the 
centre of philosophical and religious study. “Germany had 
the Empire, Rome the Pope, Paris the University.” But then 
learning was bound by neither geographical nor racial limita- 
tions. The problem of the refugee scholar did not arise. At 
the height of its fame in the thirteenth century, not one of 
the great teachers in the University of Paris was a French- 
man—from Albertus Magnus to Thomas Aquinas. The 
world of culture knew no frontiers, and seekers for truth 
travelled far to sit at the feet of scholars of eminence who, 
in their turn, chose to teach in the countries which offered 
the best facilities and the most cordial welcome. 


In the fourteenth century at the time of the Papal Schism, 
dissensions in Paris made it necessary for one section of the 
warring scholars to leave, and they set out and founded a 
new University at Vienna. Another leader of the dissen- 
tients accepted an invitation to go to Heidelberg and became 
the rector of a new University there. 

Many of us still cherish an inaccurate picture painted for 
us in school history-books of the initiaton of the Italian 
Renaissance in the fifteenth century by the flight of the clas- 
sical scholars from the ruins of Constantinople. Actually the 
shrewder savants had sensed the danger and twitched their 
blue mantles long before the sack started. In Prague, in 
the fifteenth century, the chief men of learning were dis- 
turbed in their tranquil pursuit of knowledge by the grow- 
ing nationalistic tendencies of the Czechs, and the eager 
radical preaching of John Huss. As the King of Bohemia 
backed the Bohemians against the German students, the 
latter revolted and swarmed to found a new University at 
Leipzig. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the rise of 
Dutch culture was associated with an influx of exiles from 
two sources: Jews fleeing from Catholic persecution in Spain 
and Huguenots seeking refuge from France. European cul- 
ture owed much to two refugees—Scaliger and Descartes— 
while that unique genius Spinosa was a Jewish exile. The 
rise of the University of Leyden synchronised with the intel- 
lectual decline of the University of Paris. Spain by expelling 
her Jews lost commerce as well as intellectual prestige, while 
Holland benefited not only in commersial techniques but in a 
rapid development of medical science in her midst. We can- 
not class Erasmus as a refugee, but he was a typical wander- 
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ing scholar, moving about Europe in search of patronage, 
finding here a piece of cataloguing to be done for an 
enlightened cardinal’s library and there a princeling to be 
taught the elements of Latinity. Had Erasmus stayed in 
Rotterdam and never met More and Colet, we might have 
lost the inspiration of some of our finest educational 
foundations. 

In the eighteenth century, Prussia benefited greatly in 
its backward state from the Huguenot influx and, in the 
nineteenth century, America’s rising universities received an 
impetus in their early development from German political 
refugees. Much might be said about the exiled Polish in- 
tellectuals and their influence on our music, and the Italians 
once fashionable in Soho, who earned caustic comment from 
Dr. Johnson. But one case at least must be mentioned— 
the obscure Polish student, Maria Sklodowska, who was 
chased out of Warsaw by the Russian police in the early 
nineties of last century and brought glory later to French 
science as Mme. Curie. 

Throughout six centuries of history this cultural cross- 
fertilisation has been going on, sometimes as a result of 
violent expulsion, more often because of the universality of 
learning and the way in which scholars the world over 
recognise the importance of work done in their chosen 
sphere, and welcome a visiting colleague in search of the 
same truth. But it has been left to our generation to cail 
into being an organisation to watch over the affairs of these 
wandering scholars and succour them in distress and want. 
The Society for the Protection of Science and Learning, 
founded by Lord Rutherford five years ago, was established 
because academic assistance on an international scale had 
become an obligation upon the leaders of culture in every 
land. Intellectual liberty was plainly being threatened and 
academic freedom challenged. Investigators in many fields 
in several countries were being refused permission to con- 
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tinue their important work for reasons of “ race,” religig 
or politics. It was to help them to continue their contriby 
tions to the stock of knowledge that this Society Started 
building up a register of displaced scholars and collect: 
funds for transitional grants to make their re-establishmen, 
possible. The Society and similar organisations with whic, 
it co-operates have found work permanently for approxi. 
mately 550 scholars in 37 different countries, from Australia 
to Venezuela, and for approximately 330 temporarily in 25 
countries. Turkey, building a new civilisation, has y¢. 
comed 100 scholars displaced in Germany and Aust 
nearly 500 years after the sack of Constantinople. 

This is the work still being done by the Society for the 
Protection of Science and Learning, which has now for the 
first time approached the public for financial help. Hitherto 
its funds have largely been drawn from the generous gifts 
of Univeristy teachers in this country £80,000 have been 
raised in the last five years to keep the work going. 

This work must appeal not so much from the humanj- 
tarian point of view as from its vital relation to the principles 
of intellectual freedom and the universality of learning. 
Loyalty to this cause becomes daily more important. 4s 
Dr. Etienne Gilson said at Harvard some years ago: 

“Our only hope is therefore in a widely spread revival of 
the Greek and mediaeval principle that truth, morality, social 
justice and beauty are necessary and universal in their own 
right. Should philosophers, scientists, artists make up their 
minds to teach it, and if necessary to preach it in time and 
out of time, it would become known again that there is a 
spiritual order of realities whose absolute right it is to judge 
even the State, and eventually to free us from its oppression, 
Such was the essential nature of mediaeval universalism; 
such also are the main reasons why it still is so meaningful 
for us. No nations, no races, no learned bodies have anything 
to lose by favouring such an attitude.” 


“MISSING FROM HER HOME” 


By MARY PAKINGTON 


ILLY HODGE stood in front of the notice posted up 

on a farm gate some three miles from her home, and 
slowly absorbed the description of herself: “ Height, five 
feet three inches,” it said, “full face, mole on left cheek, 
brown eyes and hair ”’—and a faint look of surprise and 
nascent pleasure dawned in those same brown eyes, which 
were so opaque that as a rule they expressed nothing at all. 
A kind old lady read the notice as she passed, and mur- 
mured “T’t, tt! Another young girl!” envisaging Milly 
as either a white slave or a parcel carefully corded up in a 
trunk; but in truth anyone attempting to attack Milly Hodge 
would have stood very little chance. She had the strength 
and fighting-powers of a young bull—if she had ever thoughi 
of fighting. 

In the town lodging-house from which Milly had dis- 
appeared two days before, her mountain of a mother received 
condoling neighbours in the intervals of “doing” the 
lodgers’ rooms. There was practically nothing to tell 
—simply that the girl had gone to the New Odeon with 
a friend (feminine) and had not come back; but Mrs. Hodge 
made it last through many relayed cups of tea, and the 
neighbours opined that she had been very hard deait by— 
what with her husband being took so sudden, and Frank 
going in the army, and now poor Milly as good as in her 
grave! It was twelve years since Mr. Hodge’s sudden 
departure, and Frank was married and settled down not two 
miles off—whilst Mrs. Hodge had consistently treated Milly 
as merely a strong and stupid beast of burden; but now that 
the girl was in a manner of speaking a police case, she sud- 
denly became an entity to her mother, with a slightly 
pathetic interest attaching to the very clothes she had last 


been seen in—which might be better described as the only 
clothes she had been seen in for the last five years. 

Among themselves, the neighbours shook heads: “A bit 
wanting, poor thing—that sort never did come to any good,” 
was their private verdict on the missing Milly Hodge. 

As a matter of fact, Milly was not so much wanting, as 
extremely undeveloped. In civilised countries a sense of 
individuality is presumed to awaken anywhere between two 
and seven years of age; but Milly at eighteen was almost as 
little capable of reflecting on her lot as the patient horse with 
lifted hoof and drooping nose, in the shafts of a coal-cart. 
Almost indeed she was identified with her surroundings; <0 
that the bedrooms she swept and the stairs up which she 
toiled with meagre scuttles of coal, were rather an extension 
of her own consciousness than inimical things outside her. 
The cracked looking-glass which stood in the wrong light in 
her bedroom, gave only a distorted reflection of the face 
occasionally thrust at it for a moment, while the thick fingers 
hastily twisted up a horsetail of hair; and anyhow Milly had 
not time for curiosity about her personal appearance. 

Now as her fingers traced the letters of the notice one by 
one—she was a very slow reader—the shock of surprise 
at coming upon her own name did evoke some kind of 
response in the depths of her. Up to that moment it is 
fair to say that she had not even realised herself as missing. 
Consistently overworked on too little sleep, she had gaped 
stupidly through the second house at the New Odeon by the 
side of a girl friend—Milly had never tried to attract a 
male; and on parting with her in the dark of an unfamiliar 

street, had started for home in the wrong direction. Growing 
more and more confused, she had boarded a ’bus which had 
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taken her into the country before she knew where she was, 
and set her down, half dazed, at the end of her twopenny 
ticket. Terrified of the dark, as town girls can be, she had 
set off walking toward the distant lights of houses, become 
exhausted, and creeping through a farm gate into an open 
shed, had had fifteen hours of the first full sleep for weeks. 
On waking she had bought food at the farm with the few 

nce in her pocket, and spent the afternoon picking and 
eating blackberries in the neighbouring fields. Then she fell 
asleep again, this time under the hedge; and woke to the 
morning of a second day, and the realisation that she ought 
to be getting home, coupled with a distinct wish to stay 
where she was. It was then that she caught sight of the 
“ Missing ” notice pasted up on the farm gate. At first her 
eyes dwelt upon it vacantly. She could only spell out the 


_ words letter by letter; but perhaps something in the mere 


shape of two in large print struck her as familiar. She stared, 
and her lips began to move. And as she read, a queer 
thing happened. With a sudden shock of pleased surprise, 
she said to herself —“ I’m Milly Hodge! ”—said and thought 
it consciously. In that moment an individuality was born. 


With a deep-down excitement which she could not have 
explained, she spelt out the description of her’ familiar 
clothes. To her it was a miracle, first that anyone should 
have noticed what Milly Hodge wore, and next that her 
black coat (bought originally by Mrs. Hodge for King 
Edward’s funeral), stained brown skirt, and rummage-sale 
hat, should actually stand there before her in print. The 
things she had unreflectingly flung on morning after morn- 
ing, began figuratively to detach themselves from her person. 
From the printed description she kept glancing down at her 
clothes, and back from her clothes to the printed description; 
and all at once she was shaken by a violent anger because 
she looked like a tramp—and she didn’t ought to look like 
atramp! A faint sense of class was dawning in her—the 
class-feeling that at its best means self-respect and the refusal 
to sink below a certain level. With a vicious movement, she 
snatched off her old black felt hat, and flung it with all the 
vigour of her arm over the hedge, where it lighted on the 
horns of a reproachful cow. Then, drawn as by a magnet, 
she went back to read the “ Missing ” notice again, greeting 
her own name with an uneasy giggle of self-consciousness. 
This time she read further, and took in the fact that anyone 
giving information leading to her discovery would be re- 
warded. In a dim way she began to realise that she was 
actually of value to somebody—a piece of goods with a price 
marked clearly . . . Ten Shillings, to be exact. Instead of 
humiliating Milly, it gave her an almost breath-taking sense 
of worth; and further it planted in her slow brain an Idea. 


Mechanically she hailed a familiar blue "bus going in the 
right direction, went as far as her last penny would allow, 
and at the cross-roads accosted a policeman. 


“Yes—what is it?” he said crossly, distracted between 
the oncoming traffic and Milly’s mumble. 


Milly made a tremendous effort at self-expression. 


“T’m wot’s missing on the paper, Mister,” she told him— 
and ten minutes later she found herself inside the police- 
station. Once there, identification was easy; but not so easy 
to gather why Milly refused to budge, after being discharged 
with a caution not to go wandering again. When the ques- 
tioning constable did understand, he was only restrained 
from a shout of laughter by the girl’s obvious simplicity. 
To go and get yourself posted as “ Missing” and then to 
discover yourself, give yourself up to the police, and ask for 


the ten shillings reward for yourself—it was the biggest joke. 


he’d heard for years! Poor Milly went out sniffing—she 
dared not cry because she hadn’t got a handkerchief. She 
had meant to buy a new hat and skirt with that ten shillings. 


But two good nights had reclaimed her from the half-dazed 
state of her mornings at home, and on her way back she 
passed a neat, two-storied row of villas, with gas-fires—she’d 


seen one in a front parlour; and by a gradual process of 
construction, Milly’s rudiment of a mind put the villas, the 
gas-fires, the easy stairs and a hint thrown out by her girl- 
friend together, and by the time she arrived at her own door 
again, what might even be called a plan was simmering in 
her brain. 


The door was open as usual. Milly walked in, and for 
once stopped to glance at herself in the mirror which hung 
crookedly in the passage. She saw a large dull face with 
thick features and a good complexion, and realised with sur- 
prise that her eyes really were brown, just as it said in print. 
She also saw that she was very dirty, and experienced a faint 
unusual desire to wash her face. 


And then her mother came ambling out of the kitchen and 
saw her. As she expressed it afterwards—“ her inside turned 
over ”’—but not entirely because of Milly’s unexpected 
arrival. In some undefined way it wasn’t the Milly who’d 
left her two days ago. When ordered to go up at once and 
make the beds, she’d put her two feet together, “ like a pig,” 
said Mrs. Hodge vaguely, and demanded something to eat; 
and unfortunately the lady who was obliging temporarily had 
come in at that moment—and after that there could be no 
pretence that Milly was the same at all. For the next twenty- 
four hours at least she would be a Heroine ; and the lady 
who obliged had even hinted that if she was dressed proper, 
she wouldn’t be so bad-looking. Mrs. Hodge began to see 
herself constrained by public opinion to buy Milly some new 
clothes. 


And then Milly, fortified by the remains of her mother’s 
breakfast, and a new sense of being the centre of every- 
thing instead of being on the outermost circumference, flung 
her bombshell—if anything so slow and halting deserved 
that name. She was going into service—in one of them 
villas. Her friend was there, and told her they wanted a 
strong girl, and she was going to apply, soon as she got some 
clothes. This was not so much a declaration as something 
dragged out of her at intervals; but in her heart Mrs. 
Hodge knew that the days of the unpaid “ general” were 
over.-—Milly lost, had somehow contrived to find herself. 


A MIDLANDS EXPRESS 


MUSCULAR virtuoso! 
Once again you take the centre of the stage, 
The flat Midlands. 
The signals are all down, the curtain is raised 
And with unerring power you drive 
Straight to your goal. 
You pull down all the Northern iron rifted 
Mountains to your knees, 
Until they’re pressed beneath your feet 

* Dragging my sight back with their weight. 
You drive the landscape like a herd of clouds 
Moving against your horizontal tower 
Of steadfast speed. 
All England lies beneath you like a life 
With limbs ravished 
By one glance carrying all these eyes. 
O juggler of the wheeling towns and stars 
Unpausing even with the night, 
Beneath my lines I read your iron lines 
Like the great art beneath a little life 
Whose giant travelling ease 
Is the vessel of its effort and fatigue. 


STEPHEN SPENDER. 


ETHIOPIA 


THE Queen of Sheba is in rags. 

I kneel to her in jewels and flags. 
From Solomon the Wise come I 

To tell her all is vanity. 


DorotHy WELLESLEY. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


LTHOUGH not by all means a Conservative (since I 
am also a Socialist and a Liberal), yet I have a pro- 
found admiration for the Conservative party. It seems 
astonishing to me that something so venerable, so stolid in 
its way, so large, should display such apt dexterity. There 
are moments when I hold my breath in amazement, as when 
one watches a huge sea-lion catch (without the slightest 
change of expression) a ping-pong ball upon its nose. 
Expert Conservatives (such as Captain Margesson and Sir 
Kingsley Wood) appear to take all this for granted; they 
watch the performance with a wearied and blasé air ; it is 
only when the ball misses the sea-lion or the sea-lion misses 
the ball that they allow themselves a soft click of irritation. 
Amateur Conservatives, such as I am, cannot achieve this 
Olympian impassivity; we sit there, like children at a panto- 
mime, nervously entranced. 


* * * * 


The strength of the expert Conservative is that he is 
always right. Had the Central Office existed in 1530 (and I 
expect it did) it would have affirmed that the sun went round 
the earth, and that Copernicus and Galileo were irrespon- 
sible and ignorant hotheads; and withal unpatriotic, 
effeminate, highbrow and blinded by the scientific point of 
view. Galileo’s recantation would have been printed on 
the chief page of The Times newspaper, accompanied by a 
leading article in which triumph and forgivingness would 
have been inextricably combined. His eppur s1 muove would 
have appeared, three days later, in a short paragraph in- 
serted below the auctioneers’ announcements. And when, 
with the passage of generations, it became impossible any 
longer to defend the Ptolomaic system, Central Office would 
have assured its flock that Palace Chambers had been right 
all along and that the scientists had been wrong ; what had 
happened was that after the deaths of Copernicus and 
Galileo, the sun had suddenly got bored with going round 
and round and had insisted that it was time for the lesser 
members of the solar system to take a turn. 


* * * * 


Much do I admire also the high spirits, the eternal boyish- 
ness, with which the Conservative party makes virtues out 
of its necessities. When fleeing, with exemplary courage, 
from an enemy, the legs of the Conservative twinkle so 
merrily that the impression really is conveyed that he is in 
fact practising for some superb if distant Marathon. When 
ducked in the pond of obloquy he emerges with the expres- 
sion of a delighted bather upon his happy Harrovian face. 
And when obliged by cruel circumstances to abandon, 
perhaps even to betray, his friends, he persuades us (as one 
who after long darkness has seen the light) that his friends 
were not nice friends, that he was in fact keeping low 
company, but that since then he has been “ changed.” 


* * * * 


The digestive capacity of the Conservative Party is, 
moreover, phenomenal. So solvent are the juices of their 
charm and generosity that even the staunchest Liberal 
National, even the most ardent believer in National Labour, 
undergoes a chemical transformation. True it is that most 
Conservatives regard us, their Left-Wing allies, as insects ; 
but they look down upon these insects with a friendly 
glance, even as a farmer smiles at a ladybird which has 
settled on his sleeve. Yet was it not Mr. Duff Cooper, last 
week, who suggested in one of his tonic articles that we 
were not insects merely, but parasites? It is indeed a fact 
that we derive much sustenance and many votes from the 


Conservative connexion. But the analogy is not as Close 
as Mr. Duff Cooper would have us believe. He is a 
scholarly man and must know well that the original mean; 

of parasite was “ mess-mate,” i.e., someone who jis Obliged 
to share in the mess. He must also know that a common, 
form of parasite is the schizomycete which increases by 
division. And he must be well aware that, whereas moy 
organisms profit by getting rid of their parasites, the 
National Government might be embarrassed were thei: 
Liberal National and the National Labour parasites sug. 
denly to attach themselves to other bodies politic. 


* * * * 


It will be interesting to observe, now that appeasement has 
spread from Czecho-Slovakia to Spain, whether the cracks 
and fissures which appeared in the structure of the National 
Government will be repaired. Those of us who asserted 
that the Munich settlement would not prove the prelud 
to an era of peace and reason ; those of us who persist (in 
our inconvenient manner) in questioning the good faith and 
good intentions of what Mr. Eden (with exquisite tact) calls 
“certain Governments”; those of us who are looking for- 
ward with anxiety to the hazardous three weeks between 
now and March roth ; must yet in decency admit the effect 
made by the Prime Minister’s personality upon the German 
and Italian peoples. I referred some weeks ago on this 
page to the fact that Mr. Chamberlain had become a 
“tremendous diplomatic asset” and have been abused for 
so saying by many ardent friends. Yet surely only the un- 
informed or the factious could deny that the Prime Minister 
represents for many millions upon the Continent of Europe 
the personification of the civilian, as opposed to the mili- 
tary, theory? Surely it would be ungenerous even for the 
Opposition to minimise or to explain away the very potent 
value of this Continental Chamberlain-worship? And 
surely, to put it at its lowest, it will be difficult for Paul 
Joseph Goebbels and Virginio Gayda, when the next crisis 
comes, to persuade their public that he is the big black wolf 
of British belligerency? It was this that I meant when | 
described the Prime Minister as a tremendous diplomatic 
asset. 


* * * * 


It would be unfortunate if that unity for which Mr. Eden 
pleaded so courteously last Sunday, were to be sacrificed 
to any refusal to admit past errors of judgement. Let 
the anti-Munich party confess that they underestimated the 
sedative effect of the Prime Minister’s visits to Germany and 
Italy, as also the influence of popular opinion upon ihe 
dictators themselves. Let the Munichois confess that the 
spirit of the Munich settlement has not been observed any 
more faithfully than that of the Anglo-Italian agreement. 
Let both sides (if they wish to do anything so silly) exclaim 
“T told you so! ” And let both sides face the fact that the 
Spanish and Colonial questions are likely, within the next 
weeks, to be restated in terms so unexpected and _ perhaps 
so menacing that all internal bickering should cease at once. 
For in truth only the most insatiable among his critics 
could fail to be grateful to the Prime Minister for his 
recent change of heart. The mood of the Government has 
altered from one of evasive optimism to one of almost reso- 
lute vigilance. Our defences are being rapidly improved. 
Our relations with France were restated in precise language, 
and the Minorca incident compares with Nyon as a deft and 
pretty piece of work. Is it surprising, in such circumstances, 
that one should admire the dexterity of the Conservative 
party? 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


MUSIC 


From Berg to Mozart 


Ir is always a pleasure to turn from the symphony to the 
quieter music of the string-consort, and after a long dearth 
the past fortnight has afforded a wealth of opportunity. Herr 
Adolph Busch and his colleagues are performing the four great 
Quintets of Mozart in conjunction with works by Beethoven 
and Schubert; the Kolisch Quartet has played, besides some 
classics, Schénberg’s early Quartet in D minor and Berg’s 
Lyric Suite ; and the Calvet Quartet from Paris has given 
performances of Debussy and Ravel that came rear to pet- 
fection in their exquisite finish and delicate colouring. 

Schénberg’s Quartet is a vast work in one continuous series 
of movements, a procedure for which there is precedent in 
Beethoven’s Opus 131 in C shayp minor. But whereas 
Beethoven’s movements are clearly enough demarcated, so 
that the listener has no difficulty in keeping his bearings, 
Schénberg has obliterated all landmarks, that is cadences as 
the ear trained on the classics understands them, and presents 
us with one vast amalgam of movements. That, and not 
its harmonic novelty, makes this composition difficult to 
apprehend. It is simply too large for the mind to grasp at 
once. What one can take in is the fact that it contains many 
passages of beautiful and ingenious music. Berg presents a 
different problem, that of attuning one’s ear to a novel har- 
monic idiom. One loses, not one’s exact place on the map 
as in Schonberg, but one’s sense of direction. The thing to 
do, perhaps, is not to attempt to follow the intricate working 
of the composer’s mind, at least until the queer, but unde- 
niable beauty of the music has been seized and enjoyed. 
Attention to the brain work behind it, to its mechanism and 
theory, distracts the listener from what is essential—its 
quality as musical sound. 

It is easy enough to give one’s mind to the dual aspect 
of music—its structure and its sensuous quality—which con- 
forms to well-known laws of harmony and _ design. 
Not that great composers ever conform to anything, 
to speak strictly. It is from their compositions, as -Haydn 
(commonly regarded as a suvreme formalist) pointed out, 
that theorists deduce the laws of composition. There is this 
to be said against Schonberg and Berg, that they do seem 
to put the cart before the horse, constructing an intellectual 
theory and then writing music according to the rules they 
have made. 

Beethoven had no theories that we know of, nor had 
Mozart. They wished to express certain ideas and emotions 
in music—musical ideas, be it understood—and bent “form ” 
to their will until, in Beethoven’s case, a work like the C sharp 
minor Quartet could be produced, which according to any 
text-book of that time would be sprawling and formless. 

Mozart did not expand to that scale, partly because he 
died before the romantic ideas, that necessitated the expan- 
sion in order to receive adequate expression, had developed 
in the general consciousness of mankind. Like all other 
artists he belonged to his age, and it was an age of formality. 
But we must beware of deducing from his adherence to 
certain general principles of form (which, incidentally, he 
and Haydn largely invented), that he was content to work 
according to a preconceived pattern. The general outline 
of the classical symphonic design is so familiar to us that 
it is easy to overlook the modifications to which it was 
subjected in different works, and to see only the resem- 
blances. But it is only necessary to examine Mozart’s 
Quintets and to compare them with one another to see at 
once how the addition of a second viola to the String Quartet 
leads to a modification of plan, while only the insensitive 
will fail to be struck by the absolute identity between the 
musical ideas and the novel medium. Imagine the opening 
bars of either the C major or the G minor Quintets without 
the middle voice to give poise to the whole texture! Nor 
can the difference between the stately, classical grandeur of 
the one work and the passionate, tragic pathos of the other 
escape any but the tone-deaf. The G minor Quintet must, 
indeed, sadly ruffle the complacent surface of those shallow 
minds that perceive in Mozart’s music, because it is so trans- 
lucent, only the reflection of their own lack of depth. 

DyneELey Hussey. 


THE CINEMA 


and ** Zaza ’’—at the Plaza 


‘‘ Boy Trouble’ 


Two greater contrasts in film-making could hardly be 
imagined—the one unpretentious and entertaining, the other 
flashy and boring. Boy Trouble, which must have cost a 
quarter as little as Zaza,.depends on a simple, if over-senti- 
mental, story, and on the presence of Charlie Ruggles and 
Mary Boland, who are rapidly becoming an affectionate symbol 
of middle-class America. They are adepts at unforced 
humour, and manage to give to muddle-headedness an aura 
of positive virtue. They are, in fact, you and me with the 
nasty pieces removed. The story is a series of variations on 
a typical theme. Ruggles, as a hard-pressed assistant in the 
small-boy’s clothing department of a big store, suffers with 
nervous patience the tantrums of spoiled children. He 
returns home one night to discover that his wife has adopted 
a small boy from the local orphanage; she has been per- 
suaded (how like dear Mary Boland!) by an amateur psycho- 
logist who is engaged to her daughter that what her husband 
needs is a boy about the house. Ruggles asserts his authority, 
whisks the boy into the car, and starts back for the orphanage ; 
but (how like dear Charlie Ruggles!) he knocks down another 
orphan boy en route, and rushes home with two temporary 
additions to the family instead of one. The rest of the story 
is simple. The usual tricks of reconciliation through scarlet 
fever, and appeals to the guilty conscience of thieving little 
boys, eventually weave their way to a happy ending, in which, 
for the third time, Ruggles treads on an odd roller-skate and 
comes an altogether magnificent purler. 


The director, George Archimbaud, has achieved throughout 
the film a simple presentation of sentiment and comedy; 
and if at times the sentiment becomes too strong, it is at least 
quite a privilege to hear Charlie Ruggles—noted comedian— 
suddenly silence an audience by the words “ The Lord is my 
Shepherd.” It should perhaps be added that the children, 
including Donald O’Connor and Billy Lee, are remarkable in 
lacking the raucous voices and precocious gestures which we 
have learned to dread in Hollywood imfants. 





It is a pleasure to devote so much space to a minor film for 
which, had the main feature of the programme been up to 
standard, only a few lines might have been spared. For Zaza, 
with the best will in the world, can only be described as a 
ghastly failure. It purports to be a story of France—but all 
we have of France are a few railway trains and the constant 
repetition, usually at unsuitable points, of the monosyllable 
“Zut!” It also introduces us to Claudette Colbert (who 
admittedly has the merit of looking like a Frenchwoman) as 
the dancer of extremely modified can-cans ; to Bert Lahr, an 
admirable comedian who is given too little to do; to Helen 
Westley, whose old crone’s voice is like the dulcet sounds of 
Smee at the sewing machine; to Constance Collier as a 
slatternly but sympathetic servant ; and to Herbert Marshall, 
who gives the best imitation of Herbert Marshall we are likely 
to see for a long time. In mitigation of his performance it 
must be said that he is handicapped by being made to play 
a hero (with wife and child) who seduces an actress at a small 
country town and cannot for the life of him think either of 
an excuse or of how to do the decent thing. He is further 
handicapped by a moustache which appears to have been un- 
timely ripped from the face of Adolphe Menjou. It is all 
very sad. 


It should be noted that the film is, as they say, lavishly 
produced, and that the lighting. and photography are super- 
latively good. But the silly plot, the dreary prolongation of 
every scene to over twice its sensible length, the incredible 
puerility of the dialogue, the lack of action, the grim _ be- 
labouring of the obvious till it becomes a positive nightmare 
—these things no audience should be expected to endure. It 
it a pity for Miss Colbert ; for she is a good actress, and she 
has never worked harder than in Zaza. Her spirit is visibly 
struggling to achieve some glimmer of meaning or of emotion ; 
but for all the zuts and for all the tears there appears nothing 
at all but the technique of an accomplished trouper who is 
given a part to tear a cat in and finds that there is, after all, 
no cat. 

Basi WRIGHT. 
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FOOTBALL 
The Third International 


Past the sellers of coloured favours and newspapers and 
phoney programmes, past the perennially vocal Welsh miners, 
along the prim suburban streets of Twickenham, marches the 
mackintosh army. The clear sky and warm spring sunshine 
suggest the opening of the cricket season, and those who 
carry rugs and mufflers try shamefacedly to conceal them. 
There are surprisingly many women, and most of them wear 
handkerchiefs instead of hats. The kick-off is an hour away, 
but the car-parks are tight-packed with picnickers. Inside 
the arena half the turf is dazzling green, half black shadow. 
The standing room is almost full, but the Irish supporters are 
less traditionally frolicsome than were the Welshmen three 
weeks ago. No bonneted eccentrics dodge policemen in mid- 
fieid or hoist vegetable matter on to the crossbars. Perhaps 
the C.I.D. removed the shamrock with the other explosives. 
The band of seamen marches round and across the turf in full 
blast. Their formation is so exact that they leave behind 
them four neat troughs in the soggy grass. 

Our seats are high up in the north-east corner. All pro- 
mises well, but one must admit that the far goal-line is a 
long way off, and there undoubtedly is a substantial pillar in 
front and slightly to the left of us. Lunch-editions of the 
evening papers are read through and through, sixteen people 
force their way past us to even remoter crags, the teams come 
out in turn to be photographed, the band plays the National 
Anthem and disbands, a swelling roar greets the trotting Irish 
team—we're off! 

The thirty-one men look very small indeed, especially the 
Irish. The green jerseys are too suitable to be true, the white 
ones too clean to last. The white rose of England turns 
black on Twick’nam field. Immediately after the kick-off the 
Irishmen rush the ball almost to the English line, and there 
are frantic noisy moments before the threat is removed and it 
is Ireland’s turn for anxiety. England just fail to score, and a 
loose battle begins beyond our pillar. We crane and peer, 
occasionally standing up in our excitement, and those behind 
must stand up too. We discover two splendid Irish- 
men behind us, who exhort their side in an urgent personal 
way, like a rowing coach with his megaphone. ‘“ Take the 
loose, Irish forwards,” they bawl in concert. “Feet, feet.” 
The Irish forwards seem to obey them, and the heavy English 
pack which tramped Wales into the mud is held and mastered. 
Morgan, the Irish scrum half, is the key-man of the backs. 
He sells a gigantic dummy to six Englishmen on his right, 
and kicks for the left touchline or breaks through himself 
and starts a dangerous attack. Two Irishmen have their 
shorts torn to ribbons, and each time their colleagues form 
a modest ring while new ones are brought. Our two Irish- 
men are annoyed. “Looks as though the only score at half- 
time will be two pairs of pants,” says one with savage 
melancholy. 

The game goes on, Ireland are going to score, nothing can 
stop them—but the referee has .been bowled over, and his 
outraged whistle keeps the scoreboard blank. Another Irish 
forward rush, with only Freakes, the English full-back, in 
defence. He crouches to meet the onset, and an Irishman’s 
knee crashes him on the jaw. He goes down and out like a 
boxer. Stretchers and doctors are hurried along, but he 
recovers enough to stagger to the touch-line. In the hush 
which accompanies him, a beery brogue is heard intoning, 
“Come on, Ireland.” Freakes recovers, and the half-time 
score is as prophesied by our neighbour. The crowd below 
rise and light cigarettes. A dense cloud of smoke rises, as 
though the ground were ringed with smou'dering fire. Early 
in the second half comes the Irish try, the only score of the 
match. It takes place at almost the farthest possible point 
from us, and directly beyond our pillar. We are to!d about 
it by our neighbours. There is a dramatic hush as McKibben 
converts, followed by wild Irish appiause. The sun is now off 
the field and in our eyes. The play becomes more drastic: 
penalty kicks come fast, fights break out, and one hand-off 
looks suspiciously like a straight left. England are pressing 
now, but their backs are uninspired and the Irish tackling 
relentless. As we scramble for the exit, muddy green midgets 
are being carried off in triumph, and we wonder why the 
Irish bother with bombs when they've got G. J. Morgan. 

Rupert HArT-DavIis. 
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KRIEG DEM WITZ 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


HERR JOSEPH GOEBBELS, einer von den Big Five des Dritten 
Reiches, hat dem Witz den Krieg angesagt. Was aber jst ein 
Witz? Friiher verstand man unter Witz, althochdeutsch wizzi 
so viel wie Verstand, Weisheit, Wissen. Heute versteht man 
unter einem Witz die Fahigkeit, in scheinbar Unéahnlichem 
Ahnlichkeiten zu entdecken. Es ware also ein Witz, und nicht 
einmal ein guter, Joseph Goebbels mit Goethe zu vergleichen 
aus dem Grunde, weil sie beide Schriftsteller sind und weil 
ihre Namen, Vor-und Zunamen, mit denselben Buchstaben 
beginnen. Leider aber ist es kein Witz, dass der eine heute 
mehr zu sagen hat und mehr Macht hat als der andere. 
Denn leider hat heute der mehr zu sagen, der mehr Macht 
hat. Das ist kein Witz, sondern traurige Wirklichkeit. 

Leute sitzen in einem Theater. Auf der Biihne steht ein 
Mann und macht Witze. Unten sitzen die Leute und lachen, 
Man merkt ihrem Lachen an, dass es selten ist. Diese Leute 
da unten lachen auf Vorrat; sie hamstern Lachen.  Plétzlich 
geht das Licht aus. Der Mann auf der Biihne nimmt eine 
Taschenlampe und leuchtet die Gesichter im Dunkeln ab, 
Einer fragt ihn laut nach dem Grund. Der Mann antwortet: 
“ Oh, ich untersuche nur die Ursachen des Kurzschlusses. Aber 
die Leute da unten sind all right. Es muss also an der Leitung 
liegen.” 

Das ist ein guter Witz. Es ist ein sogenannter Wortwitz, 
Leitung hat zwei Bedeutungen. Erstens technisch Strom- 
leitung. Zweitens politisch: Leitung eines Kabaretts, oder 
eines Staates. Natiirlich weiss jeder Besucher des Kabaretts, 
dass in diesem Falle nicht die technische Leitung gemeint ist, 
sondern die andere. Es ist sozusagen ein kritischer Kurz- 
schluss. Der Witz lést einen Funken aus, der ziindet. Trotzdem 
es dunkel wird, wird fiir einen Augenblick das Gehirn erhellt, 
Daftir sind die Leute im Dunkeln dankbar. Sie danken mit 
Lachen. 

Ein Gelehrter sitzt und schreibt; er ist ein Gelehrter, weil 
vor ihm ein Globus steht. Ein Mann kommt, griisst, erzahlt, 
dass er auswandern muss, weiss aber nicht, wohin. Der 
Gelehrte empfiehlt ihm den Globus zum Studium. Der Mann 
dankt, beginnt zu studieren. Nach langem Suchen und trau- 
rigen Koofschiittein blickt er den Professor an und fragt ihn: 
“ Bitte haben Sie keinen andern Globus? ” 

Das ist kein Witz, denn das ist die Wahrheit, die Wirklich- 
keit. Die Leute unten lachen nicht. Sie halten den Atem an. 
Das geht sie an. Sie danken mit Schweigen. 

Kein Gelehrter steht und schreit: “ Weit iiber den Erdball 
hinweg in die Ferne schauend, wisse Deutschland, dass es 
solange keine Freiheit auf der Welt geben werde, als noch 
Juden auf ihr lebten.” Der dies sagte, Herr Julius Streicher 
am 25.1.1939 im Berliner Sportspalast, lebt in Freiheit. Und 
darum ist, leider, sein Satz kein Witz. 

Nun hat der Reichsminister fiir Volksaufklarung und Propa- 
ganda, Dr. Goebbels, eingegriffen. Das ist kein Witz. Denn 
er versteht keinen Spass. Spass muss sein, sagt der Berliner. 
Aber Herr Goebbels ist kein Berliner. Wo Herr Goebbels ist, 
da gibt es nichts zu lachen. So verbietet Herr Goebbels den 
Witz. Fiinf Schauspieler, aber nicht die Big Five, werden 
aus der Reichskulturkammer ausgeschlossen. “ Damit ist 
ihnen fiir die Zukunft jedes weitere Offentliche Auftreten in 
Deutschland verboten.” Der Satz, obwohl nicht deutsch, ist 
kein Witz. Er ist von Herrn Goebbels gemacht. 

Wir wissen nichts tiber die Zukunft der fiinf Ausgeschloss- 
enen, zu denen auch Werner Finck gehért. Die Zukunft 
gehért dem Funk. Wir hoffen, dass die Zukunft des Werner 
Finck und seiner Freunde eine freundlichere sei als die seiner 
Berufskollegen Paul Nikolas, der sich tétete, und Paul 
Morgans, der getoétet wurde. Herr Goebbels empfiehlt den 
Reichskulturkammermitgliedern a.D., sich “ freiwillig” zum 
Westwa!llbau zu “melden.” Ein Finck mit einer Schippe in 
der Hand? Das ware nicht ganz so witzig wie etwa ein 
Spaten in der Hand des Herrn Goebbels, der dies empfiehlt. 

Herr Goebbels ist nicht gegen den Witz an sich. Er erin- 
nert, dass “ wir,” d.h.Joseph Goebbels, einmal einen gewissen 
Berliner Polizeiprasidenten mit dem Namen Isidor Weiss 
durch Witze politisch getétet haben. Der Herr hiess Bern- 
hard. Erst Goebbels taufte ihn witzig Isidor. So viel Witz 
hat Herr Goebbels. Er hat das Monopol der Witze. Man 
soll nicht tiber die Konkurrenz lachen. Man soll iiber ihn 
lachen. 


Dem Manne kann geholfen werden. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A.R.P. in Country Life 

Four strong influences have been felt in village life since the 
War: the decline of the big house, the decline of the church, 
the influx of townspeople seeking something in the country 
h the post-War town could not provide, and the motor- 
car. Now come two others, which are, in fact, bound up with 
each other; the first is the drift of village populations, of 
labourers in search of a higher standard of living, to the towns, 
and with it the daily exodus of children to town schools; the 
second the problem of national defence. Although villages 
are still believed—and widely believed if the increased search 
for country cottages is a guide—to be means of escape, A.R-P. 
has now become an essential part of village life. The neces- 
sity for A.R.P. in villages. hardly seems to be very great; yet 
reports show that rural enthusiasm and organisation is far 
greater than urban. In the next paragraph I give some figures 
showing how A.R.P. has been organised in my own small, 
scattered and strategically unimportant village. If it is true 
that enthusiasm for the defence of the country is greatest 
where the defence is least needed, then it would be interest- 
ing to know the reasons for that paradox. One reason is 
perhaps that villages are still very strongly governed by a 
sense of communal pride. By appealing to such pride, even 
indirectly, it always seems possible to move a village to action 
far more easily than a town. The following figures, at any 
rate, should interest town-dwellers. 


* * » * 


whic 


An Example 

The village in which these notes are being written has a 
population of 230 adults and children ; it is really three ham- 
lets in one. It has a church, one pub. and one shop, a big 
house which stands empty, a school which stands empty, no 
doctor, no retired Major or Colonel, an average proportion 
of independent and working-classes. It is twenty miles from 
the coast, almost twenty from the nearest air-port, five from 
the nearest railway junction. Unimportant and right off the 
supposed lines of air attack, it could reasonably declare that 
A.R.P. hardly concerned it. . Yet these are its figures: out of 
a population of 230 it has over fifty air-raid wardens (London 
needs something like a million and a half to be equally well 
served); these wardens have been, or are being, trained in 
first-aid and the use of anti-gas precautions; it has a fire- 
brigade, compiete with full equipment, a utility squad (also 
complete with full equipment and lorry), and finally a mobile 
ambulance which is in reality a converted horse-box. All 
wardens and equipment have been well tested in two black- 
outs, both with realistic effects and casualties, both revealing 
extremely smooth and common-sense organisation. I cannot 
deny that a large part of the whole affair has been due to a 
generous and fortunate piece of private enterprise, but an 
equal part of its success is due to an easy and vigorous co- 
operation between farm-labourers and retired ladies, quarry- 
workers and bailiffs, innkeeper and landowner, gardener and 
stockbroker, regardless of class. It strikes me as more than 
interesting that such a village, typical of so many where 
class-prejudice is still a powerful undercurrent, should have. 
made such an uncommonly zealous effort to provide itself with 
defences it may never need. 

* * * * 


Empty Schools 

The problem of the empty school is also one which hundreds 
of small villages are now facing. Many children have been 
taken to schools in Jarger towns. How soon before an inter- 
national flare-up sends them back? To country people the 
empty school house is, in fact, a sore point and a problem. 
Such schools, built in the ’sixties or ’seventies of the last cen- 
tury, were also communal efforts in a time when schools were 
as necessary as A.R.P. today. Raised and often kept together 
by public subscription, they became important parts of village 


life. In my own village the:school—a stout stone building put: 


up in the ’sixties, now stands empty. Nobody knows what 
to do with it. The village, producing seven pounds on a 


penny rate, can ‘never hope to buy it; its cost as a builder’s . 


speculation is no doubt too high. It will probably be put up 
for auction. That being so, it is a fair bet that the village 
will lose it. Yet the village, ordered during the Munich crisis 


to accept 300 evacuated children, needs it very badly. It 
cannot afford to buy it and cannot afford to lose it. In such 
a building, already provided with electric light, heating and 
sanitation, it could house many children in comfort. It would 
certainly house them in greater comfort than in its many 
already crowded cottages. It could not house or feed them, 
it could educate them. Meanwhile, all over the country, 
hundreds of villages sit holding this same absurd white 
elephant that is both a problem and a solution to a problem 
in one. For at least one of the ans-vers to the Government- 
authorised query, “ How many children can you take? ” lies 
in the empty country school. 
* * * * 


A Superb Annual 

Gardeners looking for an annual which will bloom for six 
months should remember Phlox Drummondi. Where the 
nemesia, for example, flowers almost as soon as pricked out 
and is over within a month in dry weather, Drummondi will 
go brilliantly on and on, flowering and seeding at the same 
time—in storm, frost, rain and drought. Ten dozen plants, 
the results of a threepenny packet of seed, were planted out 
in dry weather in May last year. They began to flower in 
June. Their job was to carpet the bare earth of a new rose 
bed, and for that reason a dwarf variety of 6 inches had been 
chosen. It was a gorgeous and fatal experiment. Through- 
out June, July, August, September and October the phloxes 
fought a completely successful war with the roses. They 
covered them with a huge humpy mass of blossom that re- 
sembled an eiderdown on a German bed. By autumn no roses 
were visible. The phloxes-were a triumphant mass of cerise 
and salmon, white and chamois, purple and scarlet. They 
were cut prodigiously for house decoration. In October they 
were still being cut and were still as brilliant. In November 
they threw off 15 degrees of frost and emerged as lovely as 
ever. When they were finally pulled up, in December, they 


were still in bloom at a height of 4 feet. 
* x * * 


Crisis and Country Cottages 

The September crisis had another effect on country life 
which still persists; it has been responsible for something 
like a racket in the business of country cottages. Throughout 
the autumn friends one had not seen for a long time turned 
up anxiously and expected cottages to be produced out of 
hats. Other and more considerate friends left it on the “ if- 
you-see-anything-let-us-know ” basis. The results were in- 
teresting. The price for what had been a labourer’s cottage 
from which the last labourer had prayed heaven to remove him 
was in the neighbourhood of £1,700. Converted and charm- 
ing though it was, the price was fantastic. A derelict farm- 
house which was nothing better than the wire frame on which, 
ultimately, expensive materials can be moulded into a hat, was 
offered at round about £1,000. A cottage, so-called Eliza- 
bethan, with a “sunk garden ”—a hole in the ground deco- 
rated with lumps of slag—was offered at £600. 

*x * * * 


In the Garden 

Iris stylosa, which began so bravely in November, has 
not shown a finger since; the lemon of aconites has revived 
after weeks of rain. But already there are other compensa- 
tions: splashes of primula wanda, grey-pink beards of erica, 
snowdrops, crocuses, the last delicious shell-pink heads of 
Viburnum fragrans, creamy fragments of winter honeysuckle, 
sharp electric-blue stars of lithospermum shining from the 
mass of black-green leaves. Daphne mezereum seems to 
have gone back.rather than forward since December, but 
the deep pink buds of lenten-roses are like half-opened oyster 
shells on beds of pale new leaves, and the shrubby andromedas 
are walnut-red with buds. A few daffodils are in bud and a 
few anemones, gloomily. purple. There is nothing else except 
a solitary fawn-mauve trumpet of crocus imperati, last sur- 
vivor of a batch which has fed successive generations of sweet- 
toothed mice. In the cold sunshine it has opened out with a 
startling orange and purple brilliance that makes me wish I 
could grow it in thousands. H. E. Bates. 

[Sir William Beach Thomas, who is travelling abroad for 
a few weeks, will resume charge of this page on March 31.| 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


SHOULD STATES BE UNSELFISH ? 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—I certainly should not .do anything so superfluous as 
read Dr. Lindsay a lesson in elementary ethics. But his letter 
in reply to my article seems to show that he has not focussed 
his attention upon the particular point raised. It is not a 
question of the general relations of egoism and altruism, 
with which he says undergraduates like to make play; the 
question is how far the standards of conduct valid for indi- 
viduals acting by themselves are applicable to the conduct of 
States. I wrote advisedly “ States,” and not “ peoples.” Cer- 
tainly it is right for the individuals composing a people to be 
concerned for others besides those who belong to their own 
nation. Suppose the majority of individuals in England 
contributed to the China Relief Fund at the cost of some self- 
denial, that would be admirable. Suppose, on the other hand, 
our Government went to war with Japan solely on behalf of 
China, it would impose immense sacrifices upon the British 
people to which it would be very doubtful whether they indi- 
vidually consented. I cannot believe that Dr. Lindsay would 
really affirm that the action of a Government which brought 
the people for whom it was responsible into a war on behalf 
of another nation, which imperilled its own national existence, 
without being sure that the people as a whole consented, would 
be morally parallel to the action of a man who jumped into 
the water to save a drowning man at the risk of his own life. 
But if there is a great difference, the letter to The Times which 
Dr. Lindsay signed ignored it. His letter to you in reply to 
my article still ignores it. 

Professor Fie!d’s letter develops the casuistry of the subject, 
which, as he says, would require a treatise rather than a letter. 
(It might be useful if he felt moved to write the treatise.) My 
article did point to the possibility that a Government might 
take some action involving the people in a loss of blood and 
treasure without adequate return, supposing it ascertained that 
the people as a whole desired the sacrifice. I said only that 
it would be very difficult for a Government to make sure of 
this. The greater the sacrifice, the more difficult it would be. 
In the case of some smaller sacrifices, the Government may 
justifiably assume the people’s consent. For instance, our 
Government is today spending some of the money extracted 
from the British taxpayer upon Spanish relief. That is a 
small sacrifice. But the sacrifice which the letter to The 
Times wished the Government: to run the risk of bringing on 
the British people would be a very great sacrifice, that entailed 
by a world-wide war. 

I may observe, by the way, that the proposition “ Selfishness 
is generally short-sighted ” seems to be an ill-considered one. 
If one has in mind the higher spiritual good, it says too little. 
In that respect, selfishness is always short-sighted. Christ did 
not say, “ He that saveth his life shall very often lose it.” If, 
on the other hand, one has in mind the lower this-worldly 
goods, it says too much. I do not think that, in regard to 
such goods, experience warrants more than the assertion, 
“Selfishness is sometimes short-sighted.”—I am, Sir, yours, 
&c., Epwyn BEVAN. 

The Athenaeum, S.W. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—The general proposition that States should be unselfish 
—the affirmative answer to your question—has little import- 
ance if unaccompanied by an indication of the degree of 
unse‘fishness which States may rightly be expected to practise 
in their dealings one with another. Unselfishness is a thing 
of infinite degrees, the upper limit being represented in the 
conduct of one who makes, as we say, “the supreme sacrifice,” 
that of “giving his life as a ransom for many.” Does the 
unselfishness that is praiseworthy in the State stop short of 
that? Does the saying “He that saveth his life shall lose it,” 
when applied to a State, cover its life and existence as a whole, 
or only such part of it as can be sacrificed without risk to the 
whole? Is the duty of State-unselfishness sufficiently fulfilled 


by such acts as ceding the Ionian Islands to Greece, restorip 
independence to the Boers after Majuba, donating £12099 
for Spanish refugees, &c., &c., but never goes to the | : 
of requiring it to sacrifice its life as a State (or risk it by 
going to war) for the benefit of other States—as individuals 
have often done for the benefit of other individuals or of 
their country, and been reverenced for so doing? Should 
States be unselfish to that extent—to the extent, namely of 
sacrificing or ‘risking their lives, as States, from purely 
altruistic motives? If not, their unselfishness is on a different 
footing from that which is praised in individuals. 

It would help greatly in the elucidation of this problem jj 
the advocates of State-unselfishness would furnish a list of 
examples from history of the kind and degree of unselfishness 
they consider proper in the dealings of State with State. I 
imagine the list wou'd not be very imposing, and I should by 
much surprised if it contained a single instance of a State 
making the “supreme sacrifice” for other States, or “ giving 
its life as a ransom for many,” or saving its life by completely 
losing it. Hypothetical instances are of little use. They are 
invariably constructed to support the conclusion aimed at by 
the constructor. , 

All who have experience in this matter know that the terms 
“selfish ” and “unselfish ” provide material for endless word- 
games and “exchanges of small logic shot ” between the 
players. The secret of the game lies in the fact that each of 
these words can be so employed as to include the meaning of 
the other. It would be a pity if the controversy in your 
columns, which conceals a matter of vital importance, were 
to degenerate into one of these word-games. They are inte!- 
lectually entertaining, but of no value as guides to human 
conduct.—Yours, &c., L. P. Jacks. 

Oxford. 


THE ETHICS OF AGGRESSION 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1R,—I venture to ask for the inclusion of this letter in your 
columns because your readers are educated men and women, 
able to understand an argument and not likely to be carried 
away by mere sentimentalism. Some of your constant writers 
and correspondents are friends of mine whose opinion I value. 

In the present chaotic condition of world politics it is 
difficult to form any moral judgements and equally difficult to 
determine what is and what is not within the power of man. 
May I be allowed to put forward certain considerations? 

The original inhabitants of Tunisia seern to have been the 
Berbers, and the Phoenicians the first aggressors. Then came 
the Romans, the relics of whose civilisation are still scattered 
over the country. The next aggression was that of the Vandals, 
followed in the sixth century by the Arabs, then that of the 
Turks, from whose overlordship it was seized by the French 
in 1881. Since that year the hereditary Bey has lived in a 
gilded cage, his people being ruled by a French Resident- 
General. Now a claim is made that Italy, as the heir of Rome, 
should resume a former province of the Empire. At the bar 
of morality, whose is Tunisia, for seven have had her? 

The classic instance of aggression is that of the Israelites in 
Canaan, which had behind it not only the sanction, but—if 
Biblical record is true—the direct command of the Ruler of 
the universe. The most spectacular, of course, was when the 
great Roman Empire fell into decay; but for the aggression 
of the barbarians the civilised world would have sunk into 2 
monstrous mass of putridity, thence came fresh life and the 
various nations of Christendom. 

The history of the world is nothing but a history of aggres- 
sions. It would seem, therefore, that aggression is as much 4 
natural law as the procession of the seasons ; in both we have 
the cycle—life producing death, and death producing life. 
That the world is progressing was the common belief of the 
last century, that assertion would not be made so confidently 
today. But that it does not stagnate and that change is 4 
universal law few thinkers will deny. 
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This conclusion seems pessimistic, but for reasons which I 
need not give no Christian can be a pessimist.—Yours, &c., 
Manoir de La Trinité, fersey. ATHELSTAN RILEY. 


REFUGEES: LIABILITY OR ASSET? 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

$ir,—The trouble with the refugees is that they have not yet 
been disciplined to decay peacefully as have our own un- 
employed. Most of them are afflicted with the itch to work 
(cacoethes laborandi), and this expresses itself in attempts to 
add to the supply of goods and services with which the world 
is already overburdened. I once saw one of these miscreants 
haled before the Bench. He had been caught red-handed 
polishing a wardrobe, and, but for the grace of God and the 
vigilance of the Home Office, he would have continued in his 
nefarious work of hastening the day when saturation point 
was reached in the furniture market and the whole industry 
would collapse overnight. He would almost certainly have 
married and settled down, started to pay rates and taxes, and 
probably had the effrontery to send his children to secondary 
schools. He was sent up for six months, and it struck me at 
the time that this would be a worse than futile proceeding. The 
fellow had all the marks of a recidivist: even his hands were 
calloused. In prison he would meet other old lags and discuss 
with them the various dodges for obtaining employment, and 
] am given to understand that some prison governors, to save 
themselves the trouble of inculcating a proper sense of leisure, 
surreptitiously set prisoners to work. I wager that somewhere 
in the world at the present time our man is busily fashioning 
timber into marketable form. 

Is not this a case where we can legitimately call in the aid 
of medical science? Is there no gland which can be removed 
or atrophied so as to elirminate the original curse which 
induces sweating at the brow? Pending such a solution we 
must take every precaution against the sort of person who 
makes two blades of grass grow where one grew before, and 
the refugee must realise that he is being kept off the market 
for his own and the general good. Credat Fudaeus Apella and 
let him starve with Christian fortitude ——Yours, &c., 

London, N. 2. G. L. ScHWaRTz. 


THE SPENS REPORT 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir, — One: cannot but admire the unwearied zeal with 
which Lady Simon conducts her campaign for derhecracy 
as she sees it. We are assured that the pure doctrine is to 
be found in’ the Spens Report adumbrated by a Committee 
which was selected by no means in a democratic manner. 

Many will have noted that Lady Simon modifies her posi- 
tion as the correspondence proceeds. She has also ignored 
certain vital criticisms. It is not sufficient to talk generally 
about democratic and national systems and to raise clarion 
cries about equality of opportunity. Many will agree with 
the underlying philosophy but dispute the methods. For 
example, the application of a full-blooded 100 per cent. special 
place system means that the rights of the parents who pay 
the rates and taxes and in many cases the rights of the 
schools who provide their own capital and buildings are to 
be over-ridden. To many of us this is a peculiar brand of 
democracy. 

The 100 per cent. special-place system implies that the 
parent loses a good deal of freedom of selection, that he is 
to submit to-an annual means-test and that he will probably 
have to pay higher fees than at present. 

There seems to be an assumption that schools with 100 
per cent. special places have a higher standard of work than 
schools with a smaller percentage. There is no evidence in 
support of this. In fact, some of the best schools have a small 
percentage of special places and this, surely, demonstrates 
that there cannot be much wrong with the fee-payers. 

If we are to have a pure doctrine of 100 per cent. special 
places and full equality let us consider its logical limits. 
Amongst other things this would mean roo per cent. special 
places at the Universities and a drastic revision of our 
Honours Lists. 

Headmasters subscribe entirely to equality of opportunity 
a ordinarily understood. They maintain that if there are 
any poor boys who are unable to get higher education then 


it is the duty of the local authority to provide more schools 
and more places. 

For their part Headmasters have done a great deal in help- 
ing poor boys to get higher education, to go on to the 
Universities and to secure suitable posts. 

One gets the impression from Lady Simon that she thinks 
Headmasters are snobs. This is, of course, entirely untrue. 
Lady Simon is such a keen advocate of a national system 
that many wonder if she used this national system in edu- 
cating her own children. Or did she send them to one of 
the private schools—one of the “excrescences,” to use Lady 
Simon’s elegant term ?—Yours faithfully, 

TERRY THOMAS. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1R,—May I again crave space to refer to the Spens Report ? 
Lady Simon in her letter of February roth would close the 
discussion with a Parthian shaft pointed with the words 
“equal educational opportunity.” That seems to be one of 
those imposing phrases which are good rhetorical value but 
will not bear close analysis. Its complete realisation would 
be incompatible with the existence of any independent schools 
charging fees. But the Report, though far reaching, does not 
reach far enough to include any recommendations on this 
point. 

Many headmasters dislike the administrative sections of the 
Spens Report, but to accuse them of being unwilling that every 
child should have a fair chance is less than just. As one of 
them, though not claiming to speak for others, I would con- 
tend that it is possible to provide secondary education for all 
without making all secondary education free, and without 
wholesale standardisation of schools. To destroy the 
individuality and lower the prestige of those existing schools 
that have built up a tradition of their own seems inequitable 
in itself and contrary to the public interest—Yours, &c., 

The High School, Newcastle, Staffs. T. STINTON. 

[We cannot correspondence.—Ep. The 
Spectator.] 


continue _ this 


THE WAR IN SPAIN 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—Now that with many unedifying contortions the greater 
part of the British Press is hastening to make up for lost 
time by shifting its ground and looking on the bright side in 
Spain—while still, of course, enjoying a good cry over spilt 
milk—it is a genuine relief to read The Spectator’s unhypo- 
critical view of the Spanish situation expressed in the leading 
article of your last issue. As you rightly say, it is idle to 
pretend that we foreigners have thought of the conflict first 
in terms of Spain. It was inevitable that we should all fight 
our own battle there, actively or under a guise of impar- 
tiality. And now, how provoking it is that the Nationalists 
should win, with only our grudging consent and against our 
political wishes! How ignominious to have to bank on 
General Franco’s ingratitude towards his allies to re-establish 
the status quo ante! One wonders whether, despite our far- 
flung humanitarianism, it would not have suited us better 
for the war to go on indefinitely. At worst, some feel it 
would be advisable to rob the winning side of victory by 
substituting for it the other’s “conditional cessation of 
hostilities.” 

What matters now, for a change, is the Spanish point of 
view. Let us hope that money and diplomacy can save our 
face. It would be sanctimonious and typical of us to assume 
that it does not need saving, though we happen, I think, to 
have interpreted the war’s development more or less correctly 
by the successive labels we have given to each faction: 
Government, Reds, Republicans — Rebels, anti-Reds, 
Nationalists. 

Yet with one flat statement in the above-mentioned article 
—that “without the support of German and Italian material 
and men General Franco would not have won at all ”—I must 
beg flatly to disagree. All propagandist exaggeration and 
minimising apart, no one can say what would have happened 
if no outside aid had been given to the Nationalists. They 
reached Madrid almost entirely without it—and were met by 
the International Brigade. Even if the Republicans, who were 
rich, had continued to get considerable help from abroad (as 
they have) and Franco had had none, it is very far from 
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certain whether the war would not merely have been pro- 
longed. His Spaniards, too, would have “maintained an 
almost unbelievable resistance against overwhelming odds ”— 
as, in fact, they did at Toledo, Oviedo, Belchite, Teruel, Sta. 
Maria de la Cabeza and elsewhere. Their militant spirit and 
superior leadership might very probably have turned the tide 
in their favour.—I am, Sir, yours truly, JOHN Marks. 
46 Fitzroy Street, W.1. 


THE DEFEATISTS 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Sir Arnold Wilson, in his article on “Who Are the 
Defeatists? ” in your number of February 3rd, has branded 
pacifists as being the first class of “defeatists.” He adds 
a special reference to the Society of Friends. 

I fear that Sir Arnold is not well acquainted with our 
movement. I do not know the distinction which he makes 
between refusing to kill “ passively” rather than “ actively,” 
but I would refer him to the reaffirmation by the Society of 
Friends last November “against all war for whatever 
purpose.” 

Doubtless this will be dubbed as more defeatism by Sir 
Arnold. But defeatism can only be judged in relation to a 
specific objective. I find it difficult to discern the objective 
in Sir Arnold’s article. Yet by implication it is concerned 
with the military power of this country. The pacifist is no 
judge of this object and is not primarily concerned with it. 

We are concerned that this country should follow the 
path of Christian peace. It has no relation to Sir Arnold’s 
objectives of military success, for it can only be won by the 
Christian method of the Cross. That we shall win I am 
even more certain than Sir Arnold. There is no room for 
defeatism in Christianity. 

May I, however, venture to end this letter with a word cf 
agreement? Sir Arnold refers to the power of generosity in 
international affairs. I entirely agree. The rights of natives 
as well as the claims of other Powers demand Imperial sacri- 
fices on our part. As rulers of the greatest Empire in the 
world, it is for us to take the initiative in seeing that that 
Empire makes for peace rather than war.—Yours faithfully, 

KarLIN CAPPER-JOHNSON, 
Secretary, Peace Committee of the Society of Friends. 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


BATTLESHIP QUALITIES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—The analogy and facts given by Mr. Woosnam-Jones in 
support of his claim that high battleship speeds are desirable 
in our Navy do nothing on examination to justify his thesis. 

High speed did, it is true, hunt down the ‘ Scharnhorst’ and 
other ships, but the true cause of their destruction was the 
fact that in every case our pursuing vessels were larger and 
heavier, with superior armaments. 

More relevant to this discussion are the two clashes between 
the British and German battle-cruisers during the War. Our 
high speed enabled us to catch the enemy, but at the Dogger 
Bank he beat us off and crippled our flagship, while at Jut- 
land we again caught the enemy, only to blow up .under his 
guns. And high speed has even no strategical value,-for our 
Battle Fleet at Jutland was, as Commander Bowles. pointed 
out, faster than the enemy’s, but we were not able to contain 
him. 

Where battleships are built to.a standard displacement there 
is less excuse than ever for sacrificing guns.and armour to 
speed, for we-deliberately weaken ourselves for the major 
purpose in view—the protection of our food supplies from 
abroad. 

The analogy of the smash-and-grab raiders operating in 
London does not fit our situation. We have not one huge 
convoy protected by a few vessels open to attack at many 
points, but many slow-moving merchant vessels. We can form 
these merchant vessels into suitable convoys to compel the 
enemy to attack-.at one point. There the.relatively- lightly 
armoured swift ratder will face the ‘heavy guns of ‘the escort, 
and woe betide the former if they come within range. We 
do not care if the *Venetos’ scamper round the ‘Meditet- 


ranean at 33 knots, for if they attack our convoys they will 
find the bulldog’s teeth more than a match for the greyhound’s 
speed. 
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Has Mr. Woosnam-Jones forgotten the history of the Scandi. 
navian convoy during 1918? We first protected it with de. 
stroyers. The enemy sent swifter ones and destroyed the 
convoy. We sent more modern boats as escort, so the enemy 
sent swict cruisers, and again sank the convoy. Finally y 
decided to escort with battleships, and completely trustrateg 
the enemy’s design to damage us, for only one other attemp, 
was made, quite unsuccessfully, to damage the Convoy, and 
that attempt had to be made with the enemy’s entire bat) 
fleet. 

Our battleships have not only commerce raiders to face, py 
may have to form line of battle against the Japanese. Our ney 
30-knotters will look small beer against the slow, well-arme 
‘Mutsus,’ and were better advised to use their. 30 knots to 
run away, for there can be little doubt of the result if they stay 

As to the ‘Richelieu’ class, their specific purpose js to 
protect France’s Mediterranean link with her African colonies, 
Black troops must be swiftly conveyed to France in view gf 
the need for rapid mobilisation—hence the ‘ Richelieys” 
speed, 

I cannot conceive how the French Admiralty have a problem 
akin to our own.—Yours faithfully, P. G. Lippy, 

84 Chelverton Road, Putney, S.W. 15. 


THE CANE AND THE “CAT” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—Mr. Castle says that corporal punishment “ reduces 
problems of misdemeanour to too simple terms.” I am 
prefect at a well-known public school, where our object in the 
House is to have as few rules as possible, but to enforcé them 
strictly. However, if one has few rules, one must also have 
few punishments. One of the most important lessons a public 
school can ieach is “fair play.’ As example is necessary in 
such training, it is essential for the boys to feel that they are 
being treated with absolute justice. Corporal punishment 
greatly facilitates this, as trivial offences of a similar nature can 
all be dealt with in the same way. So far, although many 
people have condemned corporal punishment, no one has sug- 
gested a suitable substitute for it. 

Mr. Glen is right with regard to many public schools when 
he speaks of them as “minor dictator states.” Discipline is 
the basis of the English public school, where corporal punish- 
ment is a common form of correction. However, it is not upon 
the physical effect that the discipline rests, but upon the moral 
effect. It is the most powerful weapon that the prefecis 
wield, and as such is only used occasionally, when such 
methods as persuasion have failed. When used, it rarely fails 
to have effect, and few boys return for a second dose. This 
is not due so much to the pain inflicted, as to the disgrace 
of having been “such an ass as to have got beaten.” The 
strokes given rarely exceed four in number, and although there 
are forty boys in the House, the usual number of beatings in 
one term is three or four. 

Thus it can be seen that corporal punishment in the average 
public school is no “ barbarous type of bullying practised by 
older adolescents upon younger adolescents.” It is a mild 
type of punishment, the threat of which enables the prefects 
to keep perfect discipline with very little exertion of theit 
authority.—Yours truly, F. C. FREEMAN. 

The Orchard, Repton School, Derby. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—I hope Mr. D. B. Kittermaster will answer the most 
important practical question arising out of his very valuable 
article. This question is: If he were appointed headmaster 
of an orthodox public school of long traditions, what would 
he actually do about beating? Would he try to get his staf 
and seniors to understand the truth and co-operate in fading 
the cane out gradually, or would he forbid it forthwith and 
deal with the resulting outburst? 

If he tried heroic measures, he would be in the position of 
a man suddenly depriving a large number of addicts of theif 
drug—the drug that gives an immediate superficial solution 
of many ills. In the words of the headmaster of Fettes is 
his article in “The Headmaster Speaks” (p. 86), “ It is expe- 
ditious, and nearly always efficacious.” In other words, it gets 
you out of a hole without compelling you to undergo the 
painful labour of thinking about the real cause of the trouble 
(which may be in yourself) and tackling that. If the head- 
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er can say: “ The boy concerned has been punished, and 
mast ident is now closed,” he protects not only himself from 
“ esiAion of being weak, but also the boy from the vindic- 
7 righteousness of the unco’ guid, who are confident that, 
sate the pound of flesh has been exacted, evil has triumphed. 
The missionary who, with a gunboat standing off shore, 
abolishes the barbarous initiation rites and occasional human 
gerifices of a savage tribe, with a stable social structure re- 
quiring these rites, does good if he succeeds in establishing a 
new and equally stable social structure with a higher code. 
But if the result of his heroics 1s a disintegration of the tribe, 
he has done harm. He who abolishes beating in a traditional 
ublic school, without waiting for the senior members of the 
aff to retire, and the junior to be well-chosen or become more 
knowledgeable, must first count the cost and be exceedingly 
sure of himself. What would Mr. Kittermaster do, or (if he 
prefers it) recommend ?—Yours faithfully, 

ANOTHER HEADMASTER. 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 
$ir,—I am, I hope, an average and normal public-school boy 
of ten years’ standing, and I think it is time that people of 
the age and morbid mentality of Mr. Kittermaster stopped 
uring out their Jeremiads into the ears of an outraged public 
of spinsters, maiden aunts, and other gullible individuals. 

In neither of the Scottish schools where I have received 
my education has corporal punishment been rampant ; only 
for major offences were you ever “ beaten ”—for the rest, you 
had some extra “fagging” to do, or perhaps had to get up 
early the next morning. Where the cane did prove necessary 
the housemaster’s decision was always final, and I may say 
that so far I have only heard of one brutal caning. 

As far as I can judge, caning nowadays does nothing but 
good; “the morbid sex-sensation” is apparently peculiar 
on'y to Mr. Kittermaster’s experiences, and no one that I 
know of has ever wanted to “get his own back.” Unless all 
schoolmasters are going to turn child-psychologists there is 
no alternative to corporal punishment as a deterrent and 
corrective except that of a system of fines as practised at the 
University. That is obviously out of the question, since most 
schoolboys soon run out of “cash” in the course of the term. 

Most of the discussion has only proved that the system as 
practised at the writer’s schools was a bad one. If the boy is 
normal, he will not suffer from any of those’ peculiar inhibi- 
tions and repressions. He knows the rules, and he expects 
to be punished if he breaks them. 

In conclusion, might I assure T. C. Glen that if he was, in 
actual practice, living under a totalitarian form of government 
his letter would undoubtedly have been censored?— 
Yours, &c., R. B. STEWART. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT OF A BOOK 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sin—A paragraph in “ A Spectator’s Notebook” in your issue 
of February roth refers to an advertisement of a book published 
by my firm. In this advertisement some extracts were given 
from a review in the Evening Standard, which was ascribed 
to Lord David Cecil. Your contributor’s critical sense found 
the ascription strange ; he referred to the Evening Standard, 
and ascertained to his own satisfaction that, while the review 
was there, with a portrait of Lord David Cecil on the same 
page, “that was all the connexion between them.” 

The paragraph containing the news of this discovery begins 
with the pronouncement: “ Publishers’ advertisements are a 
class of literature essentially sui generis.” Janus is careful 
Not to say what he means by this ; but there can be no doubt 
what your readers will have supposed him to mean--namely, 
that publishers are unscrupulous advertisers. Since the book, 
the advertisement, and the publisher referred to are easily 
identifiable, the paragraph will have been read by a number of 
people as an attack upon the bona fides of my firm. 

In a paper with the prestige of The Spectator, such an 
attack may have serious consequences. It is the more sur- 
prising, therefore, that Janus should deliberately state that 
there was no connexion between the photograph and the 
review, when in fact there was a very apparent—if not an in- 
tended—connexion. The review auoted was the main review 
on the page, which carried a bo!d headline describing the 


book. Immediately beneath the headline, and side by side 
with the opening section of the review, was the photograph 
of Lord David Cecil, with nothing but his name beneath it 
and no rule to separate it from the review. Mr. Howard 
Spring’s name did not appear on the page. Lord David Cecil 
has been known to review books, and even to praise them. The 
inference that the review was from his pen seemed obvious. 
The reason for the photograph, as I have learned this morn- 
ing, is that Lord David Cecil’s own book was reviewed in the 
same issue of the Evening Standard ; but since that review 
was on another page of the paper, the connexion was naturally 
not visible to the writer of the advertisement. The latter 
made the attribution in complete good faith and with good 
apparent reason; and if he lacked Janus’s nice capacity for 
discriminating between the styles of different reviewers, that 
scarcely seems a reason for putting him in the pillory.—I am, 
yours faithfully, GEOFFREY FABER, 
Chairman of Faber and Faber, Limited. 
24 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 


[Janus writes: “I cannot believe that any Spectator reader 
would have supposed I was charging publishers with un- 
scrupulous advertising ; all I had in mind was the frequent 
ebullience of the ‘blurb.’ In this case I was only concerned 
with the, obviously inadvertent, ascription to Lord David 
Cecil of comments which I cou!d not believe were the work 
of his pen; further, I carefully refrained from maming either 
book or publisher, and I am quite certain not one reader in 
a thousand would have identified either without Mr. Faber’s 
assistance.”’] 


CYNOMANIA 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—Mr. C. E. Vulliamy’s letter stirs me deeply. It was 
long since I had read anything more sane and pertinent. 
With his cry of Abolish the dog! few, surely, would quarrel, 
and those few would be of small account. But this is not 
enough. Why does not Mr. Vulliamy cry, Abolish the horse? 
No longer necessary for ploughing or for war, corrupter of 
Man’s finances, mucker-up of his streets. Why does he not 
cry, Abolish the cat? Disturber of Man’s sleep, upraker of 
his seedlings, polluter of his pantries, from whom his very 
babes in their cots must be protected by nets. Why does 
he not cry, Abolish the bird (save edible)? What more 
nauseatingly insanitary than the habits of the seagulls on our 
national seashores? Why, why, does he not cry, Abolish 
the tortoise? Notoriously the centre, if not quite the origin, 
of lamentable tendencies in unmarried women which this is 
definitely not the place to divulge. But I must be brief. In 
a word, therefore: Why does Mr. Vulliamy not cry, Abolish 
all things not of direct use to Man? 

For human stupidity and depravity are indeed the only 
conceivable causes of the continued existence of any creature 
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not of use to Man. How can this for one moment be ques- 
tioned? Man has won a supreme place in creation. Look 
around in the world today: everywhere is evident the unique 
value of homo sapiens. His is the creative power, the per- 
ception, the forethought, the skill, the understanding; his is 
the wisdom ; above all, his is the sense of justice. It would 
be impossible to deny that he is the sole purpose of Creation. 
Therefore it follows that the rest of creation is intended for 
his exploitation, or for his abolishing. And any different 
opinion can be held only by childless women and retro- 
gressively sentimental men—-in a word, by half, or quarter, 
wits. 

Sir, I appeal to you and to all men and women of ideal in 
this country. Here, indeed, is National Service ready to our 
hand. Now, now, is the time!—Yours faithfully, 

Eastbury, near Newbury. FRANCES BELLERBY. 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—I am grieved to see that my species is the origin or 
centre of a lamentable psychosis in your correspondent, 
Mr. C. E. Vulliamy. We dogs are accustomed to conceal 
some of our feelings about humans because we feel that their 
good qualities outweigh, on the whole, their bad ones; but 
evidently the time has come for plain speaking. 

I am sure that if Mr. Vulliamy would reflect for a moment 
he would agree that the human race is unhealthy, corpulent, 
ugly, undignified, hypocritical, disloyal and capable of 
indescribably nauseating cruelty, not only to animals (who, 
after all, are resigned to it), but also to other humans. I am 
told that men are in the habit of attacking even the females 
and the young of their own species with bombs and machine- 
guns; of condemning their fellows to starvation or continuous 
semi-starvation; of betraying helpless people who trusted 
them. The state of mind which leads to these cowardly and 
contemptible crimes is quite incomprehensible to a dog. 

As for befouling the countryside, surely the arch-defiler of 
the clean face of the earth is Man. What other animal is so 
squalid as to herd together in solid masses in one place, so 
that for miles a sensitive nose is tortured by the smell of cars, 
cats and amateur cooking? What other animal defiles the 
rivers so that no fish can survive, and poisons the air so that 
birds are driven away and trees are slowly suffocated? 

I await Mr. Vulliamy’s reply, and in proof of my bona 
fides I enclose the card of my master, who is prepared to 
testify that I am neither insanitary nor terrifying—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, RvuFus. 


[To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—I have just read in your issue of February roth the 
letter entitled “ Cynomania,” signed C. E. Vulliamy. 

I am shocked at its contents, though I suppose at this time 
of world-mania such foolishness is what one might expect, for 
the sanity of many men is not normal. It ill becomes one of 
the species of homo sapiens to write of any other animal 
as “noisy, insanitary, unreliable and a creature of indescrib- 
ably nauseating habits,’ No animal could surpass man’s own 
“nauseating habits” at the present juncture! 

Man has often liked to describe his fellow-creatures as 
“Nature red in tooth and claw,” yet no other creature in the 
world is as bloodthirsty as man has been and is showing him- 
self now. From the shambles of the perpetual daily slaughter 
of millions of fellow-creatures in all the slaughter-houses of 
the world ; the periodic slaughter of wild life under the names 
of “games” and “sports,” to the massacre of his human 
brethren in warfare (the bombing of women, children, babies 
and refugees), and the ever-increasing gigantic schemes for 
the annihilation of man in future wars, man has shown him- 
self as the most murderous of all living creatures, both in 
action and intent, and the most stupid. For there can surely 
be nothing more stupid than for a race to prepare mass- 
suicide, such as the human race is now involved in. All over 
the world man is misusing his intelligence and devising more 
and more drastic means to destroy brother man. 

Mr. C. E. Vulliamy considers that, “apart from the care 
of sheep and occasionally of houses, the dog has no justified 
existence.” Does he consider friendship of no account? The 
sanity of thousands of lonely men and women has been 
saved by the fact of their having a dog-friend. Then, again, 
countless human lives have been saved through the action of 





dogs. To take one species alone—the great St. Bernard doy. 
of the St. Bernard Monastery have saved over 2,000 le 
The intelligence of the Scottish Collie Sheepdog js renowned 
The educated dogs of Germany have proved to all, excep 
those who do not wish to learn, that animals have powers 
independent original thought, reasoning and judgement nu 
very diffzrent from those of the human child. 
Schopenhauer puts the case for the dog in a nutshell Whey 
he writes, “ How could one get relief from the endless dis. 
simulation, falsity and malice of mankind, if there were to 
dogs into whose honest faces we could look without distrus,” 
The dog has throughout the ages taught the lesson that 3 
furry body contains a living spirit which has understand; 
and possesses the virtues of faithfulness, love and devotion 1 
an amazing extent. Such devotion as the dog has lavished 
upor: man should not fail to win its way in the end, even wit, 
the most obtuse among mankind.—Yours faithfully, 
NINA HAMILTON AND BRANDON, 
President of the Animal Defence Society. 
25 St. Edmund’s Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W.8, — 





A GERMAN FREEDOM PARTY MONTHLY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1rR,—Last week you published an extract from Das Wah, 
Deutschland which gives perhaps a better impression of 
conditions inside Germany than many political ariicles. Som 
of your German-speaking readers might like to know why 
Das Wahre Deutschland is and where they can get it. Dg 
Wahre Deutschland is a monthly of the German Freedom 
Party, published in London by Bonner and. Co., Ltd., 92 Flee 
Street, E.C.4, because, inside Germany, the party can voice 
its ideas and demands only in a whisper. It is written by 
nameless soldiers of the German people’s struggle for Fre. 
dom and Peace. It gives information about the presen 
Germany in which the savage spirit of National-Socialism 
reigns, and about the ideas which animate those who wil 
create the Christian and Democratic Germany of tomorrow, 
It is one of the few links between the German people and 
the world. To subscribe to it is to establish contacts with 
them and support them in their struggle. The price is 3s, 64, 
for six months or 7s. per annum, post free.—Yours truly, 

London. W. WESTPHAL. 


THE CASE FOR OPTIMISM 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 





S1r,—As an old reader of The Spectator, I am amazed that 
your correspondent signing himself. C. A. Cameron should 
insinuate that your valued journal is a “ Jitter-bug.” — This is 
an odious euphony, and conveys nothing to the educated 
mind. 

It is easy to talk about optimism, but there is such a thing 
as “blind optimism ”; and nothing could be worse than to 
be so short-sighted as to fail to observe the danger towards 
which things are tending: and then through unpreparednes 
lead the country towards disaster. 

How does your correspondent know “there will be no 
war before December comes”? On what grounds does he 
claim that “Our leading Statesmen have banished all pessi- 
mism”? If it is to be a “ Jitter-bug ” to anticipate a possible 
war at an early date, and if it is to be a pessimist to issue 
gas masks by the million, to present corrugated steel sheets 
and sandbags to every town, to implore every household to 
bury itself a hundred feet underground at the first hoot of 3 
siren—then I venture to say that our “leading Statesmen” 
are not only the champion “ Jitter-bugs,” but the deepest, 
direst pessimists on earth. 

No, Sir, Mr. C. A. Cameron may possess abounding per 
sonal courage, but I should advise him to address his force- 
ful remarks to the A.R.P. official who stated the other day 
that “Unless you put the fear of God into the people” they 
would take no steps towards rendering our National Defenc 
efficient. 

I commend the courage of The Spectator for ventilating 
the free and unfettered opinion of its readers; and thank 
Heaven we are still a democratic country, and not the gram 
phone of some possible dictator.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

London. HEGESIAS. 
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“THE TIMES ” 


UNDER DELANE 


By R. C. K. ENSOR 


Tue second volume of the “History of The Times,” like 
the first which appeared three years ago, compels some re- 
yision of accustomed ideas. In the earlier period, ending 1841, 
tradition had given the glory to the proprietor, the second 
head of the John Walter dynasty, who created the special 
position of the paper by his ingenuities in obtaining foreign 
news, and confirmed it, above all, by his prescient business 
decision in favour of steam printing. But the “History,” 
without belittling John Walter II, set over against him 
on a companion pinnacle a great editor, Thomas Barnes ; 
whom the world had almost forgotten, but who emerged 
clearly on the evidence as having been an_ indispensable 
architect of The Times’s success. 

In this second volume, dealing with 1841-1884, it is the 
other way round. The popular hero of The Times’s story 
during that pericd had always been the editor—the best- 
remembered of all editors—John Thadeus Delane. But the 
“History ” shows the action of the proprietor, John Walter III, 
to have possessed an even more decisive importance. For not 
only did he keep a masterful hand on the paper’s daily 
doings and a critical eye on the respective contributions of 
the principal writers on its staff, but it was he who at the 
vital cross-roads of 1855 chose the turning which the paper 
should take. The abolition of the newspaper stamp had then 
at last made it possible to start penny newspapers, and the 
Daily Telegraph gave the lead by boldly offering itself at that 
price. Should The Times come down to it too? John 
Walter III said “ No”; and thereby determined that the future 
of The Times should be that of a “ quality” newspaper with 
a relatively small sale. 

It is difficult for us to realise today the Copernican change 
which this implied. Hitherto The Times had, before every- 
thing else, been the journal of largest circulation. On the 
eve of the change it sold more copies daily than all its London 
competitors put together. And Delane, who had then been 
nominally editor for fourteen years (and fully for about eight), 
had much more a best-selling than a high-brow genius. He 
was not an intellectual, nor greatly interested in ideas; he 
was a cheery, bustling Irishman, with an unfailing flair for 
news-values and a finger always on the pulse of sales. If he 
returned to life in the journalism of today it would be as 
editor, not of The Times or the Manchester Guardian, but 
of the Daily Express or the Daily Herald. No doubt it was 
fortunate for The Times that, when first it had to compete 
on a fourpenny or threepenny basis against penny papers, it 
had an editor temperamentally able to beat them at their own 
game. Perhaps had it not, it would have foundered alto- 
gether; as in its pre-Northcliffe era it so nearly did. 

John Walter III’s was a high-minded and self-sacrificing 
decision. He knew that the penny policy would be the 
avenue to greater wealth. But he feared that it woud be 
impossible to lower the price to that level without lowering 
the quality also; and his pride in the paper and sense of 
responsibility towards the public rendered it invincibly re- 
pugnant to him. It is impossible not to admire such motives. 
But was his decision right? That is a question less easily, 
perhaps, to be answered in the affirmative than the authors 
of the “History” assume. The penny papers of the nine- 
teenth century (corresponding to the twopennies of today) 
were not a company that anybody need be ashamed of. The 
gap between threepence and a penny was excessive. Probably 
half of it could have been bridged by using a less extravagant 
quality of white paper; and though I remember a witty 
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nineteenth-century clergyman who used to take The Times 
because it was “the only paper fit to wrap your boots in 
when packing,” economy there would have been sound 
policy. A good penny Times was certainly not impossible ; 
and the standardisation of high quality with adequate circu- 
lation at that price would have been an immense gain later, 
when the real conflict between quality and cheapness was 
precipitated by the advent of the halfpenny (corresponding 
to today’s penny) Press. etween 1895 and 1910 the great 
papers of London might not so easily have succumbed to 
their vulgarian rivals, it The Times had been one of their 
number instead of occupying a lonely eminence, untenable 
in itself and yet injurious to the others. 

The price of 3d. was stabilised as from 1861. In that 
year the circulation was still mounting, and the sale of 90,000 
on the death of the Prince Consort was the record till then. 
It was exceeded twice in 1863, when the marriage of the 
Prince of ‘Wales carried the record to 108,000. But soon 
afterwards decline began. In July, 1868, John Walter III 
wrote to Delane: “The gradual decline in our circulation, 
which I attribute solely to the cheap Press, makes me con- 
template the possibility of a reduction to 2d. at some future 
and not very distant date.” But this wise step was never 
taken till 1913. On the day when Delane retired in Novem- 
ber, 1877, the sales were only 60,886. One must remember 
that in the interval the total sales of London morning news- 
papers had enormously increased. 

The figures of John Walter III and Delane dominate this 
period; though in its earlier years John Walter II was still 
in power, and his quarrel with Delane’s father came near 
cutting short the career of Delane. But the office of The 
Times abounded in other remarkable men beside the edicor 
and proprietor. Some—notably Henry Reeve—had been 
brought on the staff by Barnes; others—like the manager, 
Mowbray Morris—were originally Walter’s men; but many 
were due to Delane, who seems to have been a good selector. 
It is surprising how much eminence these journalists had 
time to achieve outside the office. G. W. Dasent, Delane’s 
brother-in-law and right-hand man, must still be known to 
thousands, who have never heard of his long Times service, 
by his admirable translations of Norse fairy tales and “ The 
Story of Burnt Njal.” Thomas Chenery, who succeeded 
Delane in the editorship, was one of the two or three leading 
Oriental scholars of his day. H. A. Woodham was a resident 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, the author of a great 
edition of Tertullian. Thomas Mozley was an active clergy- 
man, and his brother, J. B. Mozley (also a leader-writer) 
was Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford. Time would fail 
us to particularise Robert Lowe, Leonard Courtney, George 
Brodrick, and others. It was indeed a heyday for the writing 


journalist. 
The Times’s political power stood at its highest under 
elane. It was dreaded, hated, and courted by the politicians. 


Peel, Aberdeen, Palmerston, Clarendon, Layard, Lord John 
Russell, and Disraeli all play prominent parts in this second 
volume. Gladstone was always cool towards the paper, and 
his Treasury rules for civil servants did much to close The 
Times’s channels of secret information. But its best news- 
getter in Delane’s time was Delane himself. He went every- 
where in political circles and talked to everybody. He some- 
times made public opinion; he oftener focussed it; he never 
persistently opposed it ; he was perpetually tapping. 

The Times under him was not an all-round paper; it was 
too political for that. Its penny rivals widened their scope ; 
it was left for The Times to do so under Chenery after 
Delane retired 
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CIVILISATION DESTROYED 
BY KULTUR 


By G. E. R. Gedye. 


Mr. GEDYE has written a book of first-rate importance with 
regard to the Central European catastrophe which culminated 
in the Munich Agreement of September 29th, 1938. For I 
think there can be no doubt that it is a matter of first-rate 
importance to hear this appalling story directly from an 
observer who not only is a man well known for his integrity, 
his courage, his initiative, but has also enjoyed the inestimable 
advantage of long years of training in the highly technical 
work of reporting on Germany and Danubian Europe. Into 
the bargain the book fills a gap. When the Nazis gained 
power in the Reich of those days in 1933 the tale of their 
triumph was very fully and ably told in the British Press, but 
by 1938 conditions had changed. On the one hand, the Nazis 
were more skilful and more ruthless in suppressing news 
which was discreditable to themselves; on the other, the 
view (of which Mr. Duff Cooper complained in his resigna- 
tion speech) that Hitler must not be irritated, had combined 
with the tired apathy of the British public to diminish the 
extent to which editors were willing to publish news about 
the Nazis. This has prevented the general public from grasp- 
ing the significance of the rape of Austria and the partition 
of Czecho-Slovakia; in the latter case Prague was for days 
so completely cut off from the outside world that it was 
physically impossible to get the news out. In _ reading 
Mr. Gedye’s book those who wish can attempt to make up 
for lost time. 


Fallen Bastions. (Gollancz. 16s.) 


Mr. Gedye has, of course, a good deal to say about Austria 
before 1938, for Vienna had been his headquarters since 1925. 
His despatches about the civil war in February, 1934, were 
famous at the time, and it is good that he now gives the truth 
about the escape into Czecho-Slovakia of Otto Bauer and 
Julius Deutsch. Quite inadvertently, Mr. John Gunther’s 
Inside Europe encouraged the slander that “ Bauer watched 
Greta Garbo during the revolution ” (cf. first edition, p. 302), 
but Mr. Gedye is able to explain that Bauer and Deutsch 
escaped arrest “by getting such sleep as they could ailow 
themselves by day in the comparative safety of darkened 
cinemas.” Earlier Mr. Gedye recalls Bauer’s Chess Editorial 
in the Arbeiterzeitung, with its admirable and ever-relevant 
prescription in chess terms for the treatment which democrats 
shou'd offer to totalitarians. If a player turned up, Bauer 
wrote, who said, “I don’t believe in the game or its rules, 
but I am going to take part in it till I win. Then I shall kick 
over the chessboard, burn the pieces, guillotine or imprison 
my enemy, and declare it high treason ever to play chess 
again ”—to allow such a man to join in the game and give 
him the protection of its rules would be suicide. 


Mr. Gedye’s involuntary admiration for Schuschnigg, for 
whom he originally had no political sympathy, is one of the 
most impressive aspects of this book. It is extraordinary how 
readily people seem to forget the martyrdom of this man, who 
is still, as far as information exists, being tormented by the 
German Secret Police—it is known that until recently, at any 
rate, loud-speakers shouting Nazi slogans all night were used 
to prevent him from getting any sleep. It is not only difficult 
for people who stay at home in this country to remember 
what has happened in Austria, but almost impossible for most 
of them even to have grasped it. Mr. Gedye’s account, at 
the beginning of this book, of a hypothetical attack upon 
England by a Fascist America is admirably designed to bring 
the matter home. In his detailed account, later on, of Hitler’s 
seizure of Austria he brings out a number of noteworthy 
points—that the German invasion was not a military success, 
for example, and that even the Nazis of Austria never wished 
for straight annexation. It was the same thing with the Hen- 
leinists in Czecho-Slovakia—they had been nurtured on 
demands for autonomy, but it is fairly safe to say that only 
tae wild young men wanted what they got after Munich. 


Mr. Gedye shares that admiration for the Czechs to which 
most people who were not blinded by social gaucherie confess 
——it was not the fault of the Czechs that their aristocracy had 
been destroyed. There are splendid descriptions of how a 
gigantic popular demonstration in Prague swept the “ Sur- 
render Government” out of power and of how the Czechs 
prepared themselves for war. But the question of why they 
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never fought in the end is not very well deait with; there are 
dark hints that Mr. Chamberlain threatened to fight with the 
Germans against them, but no consideration of Syrovy’s Weak. 
ness when it came to political decisions, none of the doubt 
which many Czechs, like many Englishmen or Frenc 
felt about Russia’s true strength. 

Here is the weakness of Mr. Gedye’s book. It has a Cole 
loquial way with it and therefore tends to ramble ang des. 
cribe the same incident twice. But what matters js that it 
presents masses of immensely important material together with 
judgements which, since they sometimes ignore the arguments 
they are intended to destroy, have a partisan appearance, 
Indeed it is unlikely that Fallen Bastions will carry conviction 
to many who are not already in agreement with the author. 
No one can accuse Mr. Gedye of being fundamentally anti. 
German after his Revolver Republic, but he mixes chattiness 
and dogmatism in a manner which may cause the essentially 
true story which he tells to be dismissed as a piece of anti 
Nazi prejudice. ELIZABETH WISKEMaNy, 


LAND OF HOPE 


I Think Aloud in America. By Odette Keun. 
12s. 6d.) 

MapDAaME KeEvn has chosen a rather alarming title for a yery 
interesting book. Thinking aloud usually interests and informs 
the thinker rather more than the audience, but, in this case, 
almost all the thinking is centred on one theme—tie chances 
of the creation and survival in America of a tolerable civilisg. 
tion in a world in which the chances of its survival or creation 
elsewhere are not bright. It is the thought that, for all jts 
many faults, America still gives reasonable ground for hope 
which consoles Madame Keun for the barbarism, indecency 
and dullness that she noted in many regions of America, taking 
different forms in New York from those they take in more 
rural regions, more conspicuous in the young than in the 
middle-aged, in women than in men, but present to a degree 
that might, at first sight, justify a far more hostile book on 
America than this is. For Madame Keun has achieved the 
miracle of writing a book on America that is devastatingly 
frank and critical, indeed harshly critical, while at the same 
time making plain her real affection and admiration for the 
American people. Only in her account of New York does she 
reverse the proportions of the pleasant and the unp!easant, her 
dislike of that city even leading her to statistical extravagances, 
like the statement that “the authorities have condemned over 
two million flats as unfit for human habitation ”—a statement 
which, if correct, shows the authorities in a most heroic light. 

But even in New York she finds a good deal to admire, like 
the smartness of the girls, even if she thinks that smartness is 
pursued with too obvious an aim of sexual competition. Yet 
when most unkind, if not unjust, Madame Keun is still a 
shrewd observer and critic. She is also a moralist, and has been 
struck, as any visitor may well be, by the breakdown of the 
traditional standards of decorum in America, revealed most 
strikingly in the candid eroticism of the advertisements. When 
one looks .at these frank appeals to American women to 
maximise the sales appeal of the flesh it is hard to believe 
that, fifteen years ago, it was impossible even to hint in an 
advertisement that an American girl might smoke! 
Frenchwoman, Madame Keun was naturally irritated by the 
constant suggestion that France was the home of unbridled 
license, one vast bedroom, and, yielding to a human tempta- 
tion, she has hit back, attacking the complacent acceptance of 
“ petting,” the immodesty of American women among them- 
selves, the strip-tease and the innumerable other proofs of 
the breakdown of Puritan standards. Compared with 
America, France is still a home of the old-fashioned virtues 
and prohibitions, but not all the advantages are on one side. 
American adolescents are often graceless and insolent, selfish 
and undisciplined, but the impression that Madame Keun 
conveys the parasitism on their parents is surely exaggerated. 
This reviewer, indeed, before he read Madame Keun, had 
no doubt from his own observation that American middle- 
class boys and girls were readier to get out and keep them- 
selves than were their French and British counterparts, less 
resigned to the long subservience that comes from financial 
dependence on their elders. But Madame Keun will have tt 
that American speech has no equivalent for Chacun pour 
soi or “Every man for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost.” 
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or die,” and while the-average American parent does not 
act on this counsel, a good many American sons and daughters 
behave willingly as if they did. 

Madame Keun, moved by the menace of racial madness in 
Europe, is worried lest it should spread to America and reads 
the less agreeable type of New York Jew a lesson in manners 
whose vehemence may lessen its force. She also denounces 
the American Italians as if they had produced only gangsters, 
rather an odd attitude in a New York which has such 
prominent Italians in public life as Messrs. La Guardia, 
Poletti and Marcantonio. But these men are politicians, and 
the only portions of this book where Madame Keun has taken 
refuge in clichés are her references to politics. Here we 
have all our old friends, the baseness, venality, ignorance of 
the low creatures who iule the community and are allowed 
to rule it because the good and the wise avoid the filthy 
thing. Indeed, in her allusions to American politics and 
politicians, Madame Keun reminds me of the old-fashioned 
type of French conservative believing all the evil reported 
in the Action Frangaise. It is, perhaps, because of her 
contempt for politicians that Madame Keun has allowed her 
memory to betray her into thinking that members of the 
House of Representatives sit (as senators do) at desks and 
to suggest that schools (as apart from colleges) are dependent 
for their funds on rich men who thereby control them. But 
if the severity of the attacks against American women and 
American politicians seems excessive, it is only just to say 
that Madame Keun can praise with as much vigour and skill 


hog 


as she can condemn. D. W. BroGan. 
INTEGRITY 
Loyal Enemy: The Life of Marmaduke Pickthall. By Anne 
Fremantle. (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 


iN spite of the greatness of his talent, and the oddness of his 
name, Marmaduke Pickthall’s reputation has fallen into 
obscurity. It is safe, however, to prophesy that he will never 
be quite forgotten. There will always be people who love the 
Near East, the Holy Land, Egypt, or the Turks, and in Said 
the Fisherman and Oriental Encounters, they will find accurate 
and beautiful description of those details and the spirit of 
Oriental life, which bind it dearly to memory. If his reputation 
rested on nothing more than this, it would be assured ; but 
there was a depth of character in him, which circumstances 
rather than ambition revealed (and the revelation probably 
surprised him too), some of which found expression in his 
graver books, such as The House of Islam and The House of 
War, and which this account of his life makes plain. He had 
the gift of faith. The brilliant boy who quickly got on terms 
with the charming surface of Eastern life, with jolly rogues 
and omnipresent poetry, ultimately accepted, first with respect, 
and then with conviction and passion, the grand idea of Islam, 
and the Caliphate inseparable from it. 

His belief in the sanctity of the Caliphate occasionally warped 
his judgement (he was inclined to dismiss the Arab revolt 
as an intrigue of no enduring importance, and he underesti- 
mated the position of the Sherif of Mecca), but his sincerity 
and vision never allowed his conflicting loyalties to disrupt the 
harmony of his character. His letters are quite free of the 
convert’s canting. A Disraelian Tory in his political outlook, 
he believed that England’s destiny was bound up with the East, 
and the East with the Caliphate. He was appalled by our 
bungling of the traditional Anglo-Turkish friendship, and 
when this led to actual war he did whatever one man could 
do to restore peace between the two countries of his allegiance. 
By luck he was approached by a Turcophil Hungarian called 
Doctor Valyi with a request to explore the ground for negotia- 
tons. Doctor Valyi’s letters were not of a kind to inspire our 
confidence, but here the biographer fails to put the reader 
IN a position to judge which side incurs blame for the failure 
of this attempt at peace; she does not say what was the 
Anglo-Turkish position at that date; whether these over- 
tures took place before or after the fall of Kut, or the 
Turkish invasion of Persia. After the War Pickthall went to 
India, where he became one of Ghandi’s active supporters. 
The fail of the Caliphate took much of his interest from 
Politics, although he never became apathetic in the calm period 
Which followed, and during which he was appointed principal 
of a college in Hyderabad. He never imperilled his honour. 
It is not too much to say that only when an Empire can 


produce and tolerate such men as this, can it allow itself to 
believe that it contains a noble principle. 

I mentioned that at one point in this book Mrs. Fremantle 
is guilty of omitting outside matter which is necessary to an 
understanding of her subject; but the constant fault of her 
book is something contrary to this. It is far too long; a great 
deal of unnecessary matter is dragged in: unnecessarily long 
descriptions of places and customs, and reflections on life sug- 
gested by the story but which add nothing to it; flights of 
experimental writing and unnecessary jokes. Mrs. Fremantle 
seems much addicted to a fault common to her sex, especially 
when they write, garrulity; but this is not to say that her book 
fails, for the character of her hero is eventually conveyed with 
much vividness. It will come as a disappointment to many 
to learn that Marmaduke Pickthall was not the original of 
Mr. E. M. Forster’s hero in Passage to India. Nevertheless, 
the resemblance between the two remains very strong. He 
was genuinely without thought of self, and the key to his 
character is perhaps best found in these words which he wrote 
to his biographer: “ Everything in the world is yours, until 
and unless you try to grab it and keep it for yourself.” 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES. 


PROFILE OF PICASSO 


(Batsford. 7s. 6d.) 


IN many important respects Miss Gertrude Stein is the perfect 
biographer for Picasso.. A personal friendship of many years’ 
standing, a keen enjoyment of painting and an unusual power of 
communicating that enjoyment in words, an interest in general 
ideas about the various symbolic expressions of the age we 
live in, and—above all—a sense of being both inside and out- 
side the European tradition, which Americans and Spaniards 
have in common: all these attributes qualify Miss Stein to 
write the one really illuminating book about the most signifi- 
cant and the most perplexing artist now alive. And she has, 
in fact, written a curiously attractive, yet at the same time 
most unsatisfactory essay, about her favourite painter; its 
attractions and its deficiencies alike deserve close attention. 


Picasso. By Gertrude Stein. 





Have you ever experienced real 
and utter loneliness, or longed 
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- The great quality of Miss Stein is gusto. This is so rare 
and so refreshing a quality that one is prepared to overlook 
many exaggerations and perversities for the sake of the pleasure 
she gives. For one thing, she is witty in a real American 
way: for example, “The Spaniards who adore mounting a 
hill at full speed, and coming down hill slowly, it is they 
who were made to create the painting of the twentieth century, 
and they did it, Picasso did it.” That is much more than an 
amusing remark; it is an acute piece of historical analysis. 
There are many such in this little book And there are, of 
course, the admirable Steinian caricatures of Montmartre and 
Montparnasse—here reduced to a single calligraphic scribble, 
but all the more telling ior that. And there are also excellent 
generalisations about the Spanish and the American attitude 
to landscape, as contrasted with the French: the lack of agree- 
ment between the houses, and the ground they stand on—the 
reason, according to Miss Stein, why Spain discovered America 
and America Spain. And there are—quite apart from Picasso 
—some choice bits of pure Stein: 

“To recapitulate. From 1914 to 1917 cubism changed to rather 
flat surfaces, it was no longer sculpture, it was writing and Picasso 


really expressed himself in this way because it was not possible, 
really not, to really write with sculpture, no, not.” 


This is where the unsatisfactoriness begins. Miss Stein’s 
complications are like Picasso’s: they are unnecessary pre- 
cisely because both have something real and new to say. Miss 
Stein has got this quite right: 


“© Complications are always easy but another vision than that of all 
the world is very rare. That is why geniuses are rare, to complicate 
things in a new way that is easy, but to see the things in a new way 
that is really difficult, everything prevents one, habits, schools, daily 
life, reason, necessities of daily life, indolence, everything prevents 
one, in fact there are very few geniuses in the world.” 


Very true ; and what prevents Miss Stein and Picasso from 
being geniuses, in spite of all their originality, is their fatal 
propensity to complicate things in a new way when they do 
not feel up to seeing things with “another vision than that of 
all the world.” 

RoGeR HINKS. 











H.W. Nevinson 
FILMS OF TIME 


Twelve fantasies in which the author 
rolls back the film-reel of the past 
and identifies himself with historical 
characters and situations. These 
flights of imagination he calls fan- 
tasies; they take us back to biblical 
times; to Ur of the Chaldees, Gaza 
and Ephesus; also to Olympia where 
Herodotus was reading his history. 
Vienna conjures up memories of the 
stoic Emperor holding the frontier 
against the barbarians. There are 
also scenes enacted in the Welsh 
marches, another in the Island of 
Skye. Again, we are cast away on a 
slave island in the Gulf of Guinea, 
or projected into the future to sit 
in judgment on the author himself. 


10s. Gd. net 
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THE NATION’S LIFELINES 
The Ocean Tramp. By Frank C. Hendry. (Collins, 21s.) 


“In time of war or emergency the existence and defence 9; 
the nation would largely depend upon the Possession of 
sufficient tramp tonnage under the British flag.” These Words 
are taken from one of the reports published only a week or 
two ago by the fact-finding committees of the Chamber of 
Shipping. They illustrate the timeliness of the appearanc 
of The Ocean Tramp, which is a full and graphic descrip. 
tion of the work of “ the galledns that bear the wheat and cattle 
lest street-bred people die.” The delivery not only of food, two. 
thirds of our total consumption, but also of the raw material 
of our industries and of the outward-bound goods which pay 
for these imports, is something like the morning’s milk ¢e. 
livery, a process which most people take for granted. But, 
threat to this worldwide service means, as in 1917, the teal 
risk of national collapse. 

The tramp steamer, definable as a vessel which is chartered 
to load or discharge complete cargoes in any port on earth, 
is gradually being ousted by the cargo liners, which carry much 
smaller consignments at regular and more frequent intervals, 
This preference by modern merchants for a quicker turnover 
is one reason for the shrinkage in numbers of the ship type, 
which in wartime is the most valuable of all. For obviously 
the smaller and more adaptable your carrier, the less risk yoy 
run of having all your eggs sunk in one basket. When in 1935 
the British Government at last followed other countries in 
granting State aid to shipping, it was the tramp side of the 
industry, significantly enough, which benefited first. The 
withdrawal of that subsidy in 1937 seems no longer justified 
in view of the continued decline in British shipping, particu. 
larly in relation to subsidised mercantile marines such as those 
of Japan, Italy and U.S.A. 

Mr. Hendry’s book is the work of a well-known writer who 
has himself served long at sea, and it is one of the few in exist- 
ence which give a comprehensive picture of the ocean tramp, 
life on board, officers and crews, owners and agents. The 
numerous superb illustrations of Mr. Frank Mason make the 
picture no less living than the minor epics of tramp-ship 
heroism which Mr. Hendry has unearthed from dusty files 
and survivors’ tales. “ It is characteristic of tramp captains,” 
he writes, “to act promptly and in a seamanlike manner in any 
emergency, no matter how sudden or tremendous.” And he 
tells the astonishing story of the ‘Roddam,’ whose scorched 
and injured crew, alone of 20,000 people, survived to describe 
the eruption of Mt. Pelée, which in 1902 wiped out most of 
the island of Martinique, and all the other ships in the harbour. 
It was three days before the volcanic dust on the ‘ Roddam’s’ 
decks was cool enough to be removed. Here, too, is the 
tale of the disabled steamer ‘ Hyndford,’ whose captain sailed 
her a thousand miles round the Horn with gunny bags stitched 
together as sails. W. V. EMANUEL. 


THE DEAD HAND 


Money to Burn: What the Great American Philanthropic 
Foundations Do with Their Money. By Horace Coon. 
(Longmans. I§s.) 

THE problem of mortmain in a capitalist society is always 

pressing, but in no capitalist society is it as urgent as it is in the 

United States. On the one hand, in no other country, abso- 

lutely or relatively, is so much money tied up in great charit- 

able and educational trusts; on the other, in no other country 
is the regulatory function of the legislator so limited as it is 
in America by the jurisprudence based on the Dartmouth Col- 
lege case. From the follies, the frivolity and the lack of pro- 
phetic sense of pious founders in Britain, Parliament may deliver 
us, but America is not so fortunate. Mr. Coon tackles the prob- 
lem in an irreverent spirit, but he is not a mere debunker. He 
knows that not all foundations are as absurd as the prep0s- 
terous Hershey school, that it is naive to see a direct con- 
nexion between Rockefeller support of missionary effort and 

“oil for the lamps of China.” Apart from merely silly 

foundations or the too ingenious linking-up of religion, educa 

tion, medicine and the power trust by the late “ Buck ” Duke, 

Mr. Coon’s pet aversion seems to be the Carnegie peace 

foundation, which he regards as either useless or dangerous. 

Written with a good deal of liveliness, Mr. Coon’s book § 
full of meat. For British readers it is, if not comforting, # 
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Behind the Lines 
COLONEL W. N. NICHOLSON 


‘or every hundred books written about 
fighting in the Great War there is not one on 
administration. Yet administration was as 
important as fighting. Those who want to 
learn something about it in pleasant and easy 
fashion may be recommended to read this 
hook. The author is illuminating, shrewd, 
tolerant and humorous.’ 

The TIMES Literary Supplement 10s. 6d. 


A Flying Start 
RENE MacCOLL 


The late Van-Lear Black, known as the 'ly- 
ing Millionaire, gained international: fame 
when he started a series of long-distance 
flights. Mr. MacColl was his secretary. “A 
lying Start’ is an amusing and light-hearted 
autobiography. Rs. Od. 


The School for Dictators 
IGNAZIO SILONE 


‘The origins, history and method of Fascism 
have been explored by a score of able writers. 
Not one of them, | think, has mastered his 
subject or presented it as brilliantly as Signor 
Silone. He writes with admirable economy 
and wit.’ The NEW STATESMAN 8s. 6d. 


o , 
The Wild Asses 
W. V. EMANUEL 
In 1936 a miscellaneous and cosmopolitan 
party of students and graduates traversed 
Persia, starting at the Russian border and 
penetrating into Alghanistan. This is the 
account of their experiences. Illustrated 12s. 6a. 


Taste and Temperament 
JOAN EVANS 


“The great problems of art are the appreciation 
of its achievements and the explanation of its 
urge. Dr. Evans’s book is interesting and 
stimulating in both respects. The clearness 
with which the arguments are presented, and 
the lucid emphasis lent them by the illustrations, 
should make this book exceptionally attractive 
to the layman to whom art is a delightful but 
regrettably inexplicable pleasure.’ 


With 48 illustrations 


JONATHAN CAPE 


10s. 6d, 


rr a 


BEVERLEY 
NICHOLS 





‘The book presents a complete, truthful, 
unexaggerated, witty, and intensely readable 
picture of all that glitter, achievement, empti- 
ness, loyalty, meanness, drive, backbiting, 
artistry, fuss, advertisement, devotion, snob- 
bery, and all-pervading commonness which 
is the tiny world of revue.’ 


JAMES AGATE in the Daily Express 7s. 6d. 


Aunt Betty 
MORCHARD BISHOP 


‘There is plenty of humour, plenty of irony 
and plenty of truth. Not all the characters in 
the tale are pleasant, but the unpleasant are 
the most amusing. The story suits his style 
which has easiness, lightness, charm. It is the 
story of a family—always a dull subject for a 
humourless writer, and a delightful one when 
treated as Mr. Bishop treats it.’ 

SPECTATOR 7s. Od. 


Survival of the Slickest 
CRESSWELL CURTIS 


‘A moving story of lives entangled in the 
machinery of mass production vivid 
pictures of industrial life. I was startled again 
and again by passages of truly imaginative 
insight. Me. Curtis would seem to have in him 
the stufl of a considerable novelist.’ 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 7s. 6d. 


Kecommended by the Book Society. 
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least interesting to learn that the great American foundations 
sometimes show that financial childishness attributed by Cecil 
Rhodes to Oxford dons. But it is sad to reflect that, although 
we have admirable legal resources for the amendment of ex- 
cessive or foolish foundations, we have no great reason to need 
them. For, with us, a millionaire is less likely to seek immor- 
tality or a good name or simply an outlet for his cash in this 
type of philanthropy than in activities that will aid his social 
ascent. Lord Nuffield is the exception. The whole difference 
between the countries has been put neatly by the modern 
Whitman, Mr. Ogden Nash. “In America a rich butter-and- 
egg man is only a rich butter-and-egg man or at most an 
honorary LL.D. of some hungry university, but in England 
why before he knows it he is Sir Benjamin Buttery, Bart.” 
Here, in short, we could do with half of Mr. Coon’s complaint, 
as the cab-driver said of the inebriated passenger. 


THE TECHNICIAN 


Christmas Holiday. 


By W. Somerset Maugham. 
7s. 6d.) 


(Heinemann. 


It is often amusing when reading the book of an established 
writer to pretend to oneself that his name is unknown, and 
that one has casually picked up a first novel, and to ask whether, 
if one were a publisher’s reader, one would recommend its 
acceptance without misgivings ; if one were a critic, whether 
one would foretell its author’s brilliant future. The result is 
sometimes illuminating. In the case of Mr. Maugham, however, 
this kind of make-believe fails in the first page. One realises 
immediately that one is dealing with the work of a highly 
experienced writer, and one reads it with a feeling of 
increasing respect for his mastery of his trade. One has the 
same delight as in watching a first-class cabinet-maker cutting 
dovetails ; in the days of bakelite that is a rare and bewitching 
experience. In the days of dictated “ thinking-aloud ” writing 
Mr. Maugham’s accomplishment is yearly more exhilarating. He 
is, I believe, the only living studio-master under whom one can 
study with profit. He has no marked idiosyncrasies which 
threaten the pupil with bad habits. His virtues of accuracy, 


£10 10s. Prize 


AFRICAN MAJESTY, 
by F. C. C. EGERTON. 
A Story of Refuge at the Court of the King 
of Bangangté in the French Cameroons. 
With 123 alustrations. 














‘* Afviean Majesty ** is, in our opinion, a good 
and an unusual book. superbly illustrated ; yet 
though published in November, 1988, it has as 
yet received seant notice from erities in the 
press, with the result that a large publie—who, 
we believe, would enjoy it—has not yet even 
heard of it. 

We believe in the book and, frankly, we are 
perplexed by the silence with which it has been 
grected. We accordingly invite the views of 
readers of The Spectator, and ofter a prize 
of ten guineas for the best explanation 
of the book’s reception. The result of the 
competition will be announced in this paper 
on Mareh 24th. 


Contributions must reach us not later than 
Tuesday, March 14th, and should be of not 
more than 250 words. They should be ad- 
dressed to: 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD. 
70 Carter Lane, London, E.C.4 
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economy, and control are those most lacking today among his 
juniors. 

For pure technical felicity 1 think his new novel is hig bey 
It is the story of the Christmas holiday in Paris of a well-tody 
well-mannered, mildly cultured and quite exceptionally charm. 
ing young Englishman. The important point about the hero jg 
that he is not a prig. It is a common complaint that in modem 
novels there are too few likeable characters. Well, here is 
Charley. He goes to Paris for a few days’ treat. The boy 
Simon, who, until a year or two before, had been his best friend 
is living there as a journalist. One of Charley’s motives ‘i 
coming is to renew their friendship. He finds a monomania. 
Simon had had an unhappy upbringing. Charley, in fact, wa; 
the sole being who had given him affection, and he hag 
returned it fully. Now the perverse conditions of his childhood 
have reasserted their importance. He has developed a lust fo, 
power which takes the form of the ambition to be chief of the 
secret police under the political régime which he foresees 
in England—a -égime to be established by communists, by 
in Simon’s eyes bereft of all features except power. 


To fit himself for this career he adopts a kind of satanic 
asceticism, physical and spiritual. No monk struggled 
more ruthlessly to expel sin than Simon struggles to expel 
goodness. His love for Charley is one of the things he is seek. 
ing to turn out of his life. Outrageous as this character is, and 
ludicrous as he would appear in other hands than Mr 
Maughanq’s, he is here completely convincing. Not unnaturally 
Charley finds the encounter an unhappy prelude to the good 
time he has promised himself. At a house of ill fame—whose 
sous-maitresse deliciously says, “ Sometimes I think the life 
we lead is a little narrow ”—he meets a Russian with whom, 
platonically and reluctantly, he spends the whole of his litte 
holiday. She is the wife of a murderer, and she is working as 3 
prostitute with the preposterous belief that she can thus expiate 
her husband’s crime—preposterous, but again absolutely con- 
vincing. Mr. Maugham has elsewhere, more than once, given 
evidence of the belief that association with a Russian is a 
necessary part of an Englishman’s adult education. Lydia 
teaches Charley to admire Chardin—at least, she teaches him 
by her own intense response to Chardin what it is to look at 
a picture. She tells him the story of her own disastrous 
marriage to a habitual criminal. This recitation occupies the 
greater part of the book. It is brilliantly done and _ needs 
studying closely in detail; the transitions from direct speech to 
stylised narrative, the change of narrator as Simon takes up 
part of the story, the suspense that is created even though the 
reader already knows whai the climax will be, are models of 
technique. Charley meets in her company two returned con- 
victs from Cayenne, one of whom has stayed on an extra two 
years in order to befriend his companion. He has some 
further conversations with Simon ending in a brutal parting. 
Then rather giumly he returns home. His family receive him 
with joy; his father with a kind of vicarious lubricity. The 
last sentence is this: “Only one thing had happened to him, 
it was rather curious when you came to think of it, and he 
didn’t just then quite know what to do about it: the bottom 
had fallen out of his world.” 

But what has really happened is that the bottom has fallen 
out of Mr. Maugham’s book in this prodigious piece of bathos. 
All that inimitable artistry to end in this climax! For what 
does it amount to? Charley had led what is called a sheltered 
life, meeting mostly people who led the same kind of life or 
who accepted it as normal. In Paris he has been rather roughly 
introduced to some people with quite different ideas and 
habits. He must have known, intellectually, that they existed; 
he must have known that there were head-hunters in Borneo 
and monks in Tibet and lunatics in asylums who had totally 
different views of the universe. What was before an intellec- 
tual abstraction is now real and concrete to him. All he has 
learned is the heterogenity of mankind. It is a valuable lesson; 
some people never learn it. But his own virtues of kindness 
and tolerance and humour and honesty are still virtues, his 
bed is still as comfortable and his dinner as satisfying, he 
has not received any compelling call, such as does apparently 
from time to time change people’s lives, to any different 
destiny. He has lost a friend who, anyway, had not meant 
much to him in recent years; otherwise he has merely had an 
instructive and profitable holiday, and will be just the same 
kind of fellow in future with a slightly wider and wiser outlook. 

EveLyN WAUGH. 
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E. V. Lueas: 
A Portrait 
AUDREY LUCAS 


“A jiving, loving impression. . . . Charmingly 
sincere and should stand in every house that 
| harbours them, on a shelf with E. V.’s own 
essays. . . . —Observer. 6s. 


Round About 
Three Palace Green 
ESTELLA CANZIANI 


An unusual autobiography describing the student 
days and artistic life of two generations. Miss 
Canziani’s Kensington house is steeped in 
association with painters and poets, many of 
whom—Sargent, Ricketts, Charles Shannon, 
Lavery, Brangwyn, John, amongst others—pass 
through its pages. Illustrated. 15s. 


i 
| 





Remembering 


NATHALIE SEDGWICK 
COLBY 


The witty autobiography of one of America’s 
foremost social figures. Mrs. Colby tells many 
stories of people famous on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and of her official life at Washington 
during Woodrow Wilson’s last Presidential 
| term. 10s. 6d. 


Moroeeo Awakes 
CAPTAIN F. i. MELLOR 


| 

| A book on the glamour and history of Morocco 
and the part played by the Moors in the 
i Spanish Civil War. 8s. 6d. 





A. A. EVANS 


Mr. Evans needs no introduction to lovers of 
| Sussex. This new book is a record of his search 
of things old and delightful, or strange— 
i cottages, farmsteads, churches, ancient markings 
on stonework—and wayside flowers. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


| 
| A Novel of Distinction 


Who Pays? 
MARY MITCHELL 


Has all the byilliance of Miss Mitchell’s first 
novel, A Warning to Wantons. 7s. 6d. 
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Jacques Maritain 


TRUE HUMANISM 
10s. 6d. net 


“ Something more than timely,” was the verdict of 
the Times Literary Supplement in a full page review. 


“ True Humanism is a prophetic book.” 


“Imagine my impudence,” wrote Sir Hugh 
Walpole in the Daily Sketch, “in recommending 
a book with so stiff a title! I do so for two reasons 


—one that it is beautifully translated, the other 
it is a work of the first importance.” 


that 


* DEGREES OF KNOWLEDGE (21s. net) by the same 


author was praised by Mr. C. E. M. Joad in The 
Statesman and Nation for its “ scope and grandeur.” 


Nicolas Berdyaev 


SPIRIT AND REALITY 
8s. 6d. net 


New 


This new book by Berdyaev, whom the Archbishop 
of York has called “one of the most important 


writers of the present time,” las passages of 
prophetic force.” 


real 


* SOLITUDE AND SOCIETY (8s. 6d. net) by the same 
author was described by Mr. Roger Lloyd in The Guardian 
as “a book with prophetic greatness stamped all over it.” 


Ready shortly 


M. J. Congar, oP. 


DIVIDED CHRISTENDOM 
12s. 6d. net 


The Rev. A. G. Hebert, $.S.M., in Theology wrote 
of the French edition of this remarkable book: 
“It is of quite first rate importance, and we make 
bold to assert that a knowledge of it ought to be 
presupposed in all future discussions about Christian 


Unity.” 


Frank Biggart, cr. 


PATER NOSTER 
2s. 6d. net 


A thoughtful and helpful examination of the Lord’s 


Prayer. 


For Reading in Lent. 
! 


SINS OF THE SAINTS by G. D. ROSENTHAL 


(5s. net) 


MAN’S DESPERATE NEED by G. P. FORD 


(2s. 6d. net) 


IN THE CITY OF CONFUSION 


by B. IDDINGS BELL (3s. 6d. net) 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST ? 


by LESLIE SIMMONDS (2s. 6d. net) 





THE CENTENARY PRESS, 


Two Manchester Square, London, 


W.l 
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FICTION 


By KATE O’BRIEN 


The School for Dictators. By Ignazio Silone. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 
Happy Valley. By Patrick White. (Harrap. 8s. 6d.) 
Hawk Among the Sparrows. By Desmond Hawkins. (Long- 
mans. 7s. 6d.) 
A Handful of Silver. By Doreen Wallace. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
Tue work of Ignazio Silone was unknown to me until I 
opened The School for Dictators, but I look forward now to 
examining his earlier novels, Fontamara and Bread and Wine, 
because this Italian writer is a refreshing phenomenon, and 
may be commended with zeal to those who enjoy dialectics, 
have a palate for cynicism, and beliéve that the fictional form 
has other applications-besides the pictorial, emotional, or purely 
personal evocation of experience. This new book is a collec- 
tion of dialogues on the theme of dictatorship. It is nothing 
else. There is no story, no emotion, and only such character- 
establishment as is required to preserve the dialectical personali- 
ties of Professor Pickup, Mr. W. (“ the Man of Tomorrow ”), 
and Thomas the Cynic. These three talk their fill, and 
amusingly within their own characters, on the theory and prac- 
tice of being a dictator. That is all that the book is—and 
therefore it is not every novel reader’s eight-and-sixpence- 
worth. But it most decidedly is mine. I have enjoyed it 
enormously, and meantime realise that I have learnt a great 
deal—it is the work of a man both learned and precise—and 
the sustained contempt of it is, parodoxically, a sweet dew on 
our arid, ugiy time. 

To exult in the cold exposure on paper of certain windy 
asses now braying over Europe from. perilously high places 
may seem, relating the vast actual menace of the latter to the 
immediate impotence of a mere book, a vain pleasure—but 
unquestionably it is a pleasure. And gratitude for the general 
excellence of the author’s matter and form must make us lenient 
on that almost unavaidable defect of protracted satire—its 
tendency to become too obtuse in places, too schoolboyish ; 
its intermittent inclination to make much of small effects. But 
this is understandable. Satire, if it is to warm us, must have 
something of the chancy movement and eager pace of good 
talk at a party; it must take its opportunities on sight, hit or 
miss. Pace and the general mood being more important 
than isolated effects, there will be misses unless the executant 
is perilously pompous—but there will also be plenty of hits. 
As here there are—loud cracks on the hard old skull of human 
crassness. They do no good at all but, I repeat, it is a 
positive pleasure to hear them resound. 


The theme of all the argument is auctoritas non veritas facit 
legem. Something we all know but can hardly say enough 
about in these days. And if we are short of pebbles in our 
sling, Ignazio Silone can supply a useful type, smooth, hard, 
and for the most part solid throughout. It is one test of 
pleasure in a book when you find no stronger impulse of 
praise in you than the longing to quote from it ; it is another 
if, sometimes for reasons which -you cannot catch up on to 
define, it reminds you of other books which have excited you. 
Everyone, reading The School for Dictators, will recall Machia- 
velli’s Prince, and most of us will agree that we derive far 
more pleasure from this gay descendant than from its re- 
nowned exemplar. But I was irrelevantly recalled, as I read, 
to certain grave passages of argument in Thomas Mann’s 
Magic Mountain, and also, most curiously, I thought again 
and again, as I followed this new author, of an Irish novel 
called Murphy, which was published last year, and which 
no one appears to have read—a book as coldly idiosyncratic 
and personal of direction as this Italian book is universal, but 
having in common with it an imperturbable all-round con- 
temptuousness and an intellectual insistence which make 
both novels memorable and blessed among works of fiction. 


It is hard to turn from cold brightness to praise the dear, 
old-fashioned Joyce-cum-Lawrence murk of Happy Valley. 
And yet praised this Australian novel must be, for it is very 
good, though not for all markets. It may seem a pity for 
anyone to bother to write Marion Bloom again, especially 
in little, but it must be admitted that in Vic Moriarty 
Mr. Patrick White has given us a clearly recognisable sister 
of that broody contralto—in fact, God help us, another 





authentic female. But that is not all he has done. He has 
reproduced, with perverse and poignant: nostalgia, what mus 
be the most ugly landscape in the world—the Australian Tur 
scene. He has flung all his weight into the old subjective 
method, and given us a powerfully sad, dusty, sordid grou 
story—which I believe we will remember when many othe 
“impressive ” novels are not even names in our bored heads 

This book begins badly, in my opinion. As Dr, Halliday 
came down the mountain on his skis, and mused, without 
attention to predicates, on the winter of his discontent, end. 
stopping On conjunctions and transitive verbs like the abseny. 
minded ski-er he was, I grodned for the ordeal of arrested 
development nonsense that I thought I saw ahead. But | 
was wrong. Dk.. Halliday, aged thirty-six, 1 think, and self. 
pityingly dwelling on his own sweet ‘sixteen in the first Pages 
is a far more adult and exact character than he appears q 
the outset. And his love affair with the- music teacher is on 
of the truest-written romantic episodes in reccnt literature of 
sensibility. But that is only one good thing in an exciting 
good book. The asthmatic schoolmaster, the murderer, is 
terrifying in his misery. Vic Moriarty, his coomed and 
sluttish wife, is horrifying in;hers. And the night of her lay 
exigent love-making with the station overseer, the night, of her 
death, is written by someone in full control of all the factor 
that make up the hells and the escapes of personal life, 

Happy Valley is the work of a man somewhat overdone by 
the fictional influences of the late ’twenties, but a man of 
particular talent, and fearless in portraying human sorrow, 
meanness and sweetness. I was not interested in all his 
“slices of life”; Sidney Furlow—a rather “ period ” Tallulah 
Bankhead character—was a bore, I thought, and the same 
goes for her improbable parents. Where did those two get 
Sidney, anyway ? But Dr. Halliday and Alys Browne, and 
Ernest Morviarty and Vic belong to the serious tradition of 
subjective fiction, and are creations to respect. And Mr. 
White has made Australian village life more ugly and terrify- 
ing than it can be—which is a part of the function of the 
imaginative writer. 


Hawk Among the Sparrows is a clever book about very 
little—but it is clever. It has devices and unexpected move- 
ments, and it keeps you bothered until the last page,- when 
it leaves you dissatisfied, not to say out of temper. I didn 
hold with the hawk in question. I was much more in syn- 
pathy with the idiotic inmates of “Uplands” on whom al 
his bogus attributes made such an unfortunate impression. 
And I thought his exit from the plot proved him the fool ! 
always knew him to be. But perhaps I am labouring wha 
the author intended to be a skimming joke. ~ Frankly [dont 
know. I only know that I admired very much the eccentric 
characterisation of the sweet, silly Ellen, that I developed, in 
protest against the pompous hawk, a soft corner for the 
atrocious Mrs. Sparge—here another dash of the classic 
Marion Bloom recipe !—and that altogether I was both enter- 
tained and irritated by a book which certainly has the shining 
merit of not being mistakeable for any other. 

A Handful of Silver is by Miss Doreen Wallace, and is 3 
sane, kind, true and English as her earlier novels. This writer 
is entirely admirable in her knowledge of the things she elects 
to write about, and the measure she can take of her ow 
limitations. If .frequently she misses opportunities because 0 
her distrust of individualism and her refusal to face the difficult 
chance that the ultimate job of words, as of colours, is to evokt 
feeling—that is the defect of a quality. “And Miss Wallace's 
quality of good sense will stand against the collapses of some 
more stimulating chance-takers. This novel of East Anglian 
country-town life shows her doing precisely what she can d0. 
She has here a good and topical theme—a case of conscienct 
and the problem of the starved agricultural labourer and the 
lure of armament-making. - She has also the theme of the dull 
conventional wife, the meek, charming, intelligent husband 
and the warm, or vamping women who watch without. She 
makes a good, conventional and intelligent story of it all and, 
as always, her attitude before the problems of master 
man is humane, civilised and honourable. 
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a ROY 
CAMPBELL’S 


New long Poem from 
the Battlefield of Spain 


Flowering Rifle 


Edmund Blunden writes: “ The whole thing is a 
wonderful display of passionate and eloquent poetry 
_,. Nobody else could have struck such a blow 


in verse.” 
6/- net 


FOREIGNERS 


AREN’T KNAVES 
Christopher Hollis 


“Both lucid and urbane. It is like a subcutaneous 
injection ; it gets under the skin. | earnestly hope 
that it will have as wide a circulation as its admir- 
able predecessors.” 

Harold Nicolson in Daily Telegraph. 


HENRY LUKE 
PAGET 


Bishop of Stepney, 1909-1919 
Bishop of Chester, 1919-1932 


Elma K. Paget 


“A beautiful book about a beautiful life . . . gives 
us not only interesting information about recent 
history but introduces us to a man who was very 
human and very good.” 

The Dean of St. Paul’s in Sunday Times. 


MONEY TO BURN 


Horace Coon 


What happens to the money poured into charity 
trusts by American millionaires? Is it used to 
further science, education, public welfare? Here 
are the answers—a momentous revelation. 


SOME AUSTRALIANS 
TAKE STOCK 


Editor 


J. C. G. Kevin 


Relations with Europe, domestic politics, oversea 
trades, the plight of the aborigines are all discussed 
in their relation to Australia. 


5/- net 


8/6 net 


15/- net 


10/6 net 
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Easy Payments * Democracy 
At Home and Abroad 


HIRE PURCHASE 


By Aylmer Vallance 

The writer is a well-known author and journalist 
who can make economics palatable and helpful 
to the ordinary man. In this book he deals with 
a modern development of the economics of the 
home which has become widespread, and is hav- 
ing certain well-marked effects upon our social 
organisations. He also deals filly with the 

provisions and probable effects of the new Act. 


THE NEW SWEDEN 


By Dr. Bjarne Braatoy 

Sweden is an example of a country which has 
succeeded in adopting many of the chief ideas 
and plans of nationalisation without forfeiting 
its free and easy democratic arrangement of 
society. The author explains what has been done 
and how the methods of government and 
national organisation are working out in a small 
state, a very limited '' monarchy" indeed, un- 
hampered by " greatness’ or imperial interests 
and distractions. 


WORKERS ABROAD 
By G. P. Jones 

The organisation of labour and labour political 
movements in countries outside our own, care- 
fully described and used for purposes of com- 
parison with those of British workers, and their 
place in the body politic. A book of absorbing 
interest not only to the student of economics, 
but also to the man in the street who wishes to 
know how other nations live. 


The full facts and figures about Hitler and 
Mussolini's colonial claims— 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
SHARE-OUT 


Barbara Ward 


"A striking success . . . . delightfully written, 
easy to read.''—Sir John Harris, Time & Tide. 


"A clear, calm and clever account." 
Harold Nicolson's opinion of 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


Maurice Bruce 


NELSON'S 
DISCUSSION BOOKS 


Each 2/- net 


General Editors: Richard Wilson, D.Litt. and A. J. J. 
Ratcliff, M.A. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


T. E. LAWRENCE TO HIS BIOGRAPHERS 
By Robert Graves and Liddell Hart 


These two very finely produced volumes (Faber, 105s.) 
contain a great mass of information about T. E. Lawrence 
—some new, some already known, some amending or qualify- 
ing earlier statements—which Lawrence himself gave to Mr. 
Graves and Captain Liddell Hart, who wrote books about 
him during his lifetime. This information was given in 
letters, in written answers to questions, in conversations, and 
—most interesting of all—:n the alterations which Lawrence 
made in the drafts submitted to him by his biographers. The 
books are intensely interesting to anyone acquainted with 
Lawrence’s work and character, and though, like every other 
book about Lawrence, they leave the final mystery of his 
nature unsolved, they certainly allow us to see the contradic- 
tions in him in new and revealing detail. Lawrence was never 
the same to any two people, and seldom always the same man 
even to one. That’is why his nature as a whole comes out 
clearer in his letters than elsewhere, and one gets a better idea 
of him from Mr. Garnett’s edition of his Letters and these two 
books than from any of the other books about him. It is 
amusing to imagine Lawrence’s feelings had he lived to see 
these volumes published—vanity at seeing himself made a 
matter of historical fuss balanced by rage at such a violation of 
his intended solitude. But whatever he might have thought 
about the taste of Mr. Graves’s speculations about the identity 
of “ S. A.,” to whom the Seven Pillars were dedicated, or of the 
revelation of the turn his political sympathies might have 
taken, there is no doubt that he would have appreciated the 
impeccable appearance of these books. 


UNCLE LAWRENCE 
By Oliver Warner 


This short and charming book (Chatto and Windus, 5s.) is 
an account of a visit which Mr. Warner paid some fifteen years 
ago to an uncle who lived on a small island in Lake Erie, 
Ontario. “ Uncle Lawrence,” as Mr. Warner quietly and effec- 
tively shows, was a distinctive character ; a proud, shy, un- 
ambitious man, kindly and easily imposed on, who in his long 
years of voluntary exile had retained much of the ingenuous 
character of a simple child. “‘ Uncle Lawrence,” judged by 
the standards of the twentieth century, was a failure, the 
biggest failure perhaps in a community where success would 
have been a rarity. But in Mr. Warner he seems to have in- 
spired affection and even a sort of admiration rather than pity. 
Mr. Warner builds up his character clearly with gradual objec- 
tive touches, though without attempting to analyse his 
relation’s nature; and his circle of fellow exiles, different in cir- 
cumstances and occupations and drawn together by a common 
anxiety to keep up their self-respect and a common affection 
for a country which few had much chance of seeing again, is 
sympathetically and tactfully described. Mr. Warner declares 
that he had made several attempts to make the substance of 
this book the theme either of a novel or of a short story. It 
is not a matter for regret that he failed to do so, for in this 
unpretentious and evocative chapter of autobiography it has 
surely found its appropriate form. 


A JOURNEY ROUND MY SKULL 
By Frigyes Karinthy 


This unusual and extremely interesting book (Faber, 8s. 6d.) 
is the patient’s history of an illness and its cure. Mr. Karinthy 
is apparently one of Hungary’s most prominent literary figures, 
equally known as poet, popular wit, and humorous journalist, 
and also one of the pillars of Budapest café society. He re- 
ceived the first warning that he was not well when, sitting in 
a café attempting to solve a crossword puzzle, he suddenly 
heard the noise of trains. The trains did not in fact exist; 
they were the first, and least unpleasant, symptom of a tumour 
on the brain, the existence of which he recognised, after other 
symptoms had appeared, long before the doctors had diag- 
nosed it. Eventually he had to submit to an operation, which 
lasted four hours, for three of which he remained. conscious. 
The operation itseif, and the experiences that preceded it— 
fainting fits, conflicting diagnoses, dreams, hallucinations, 
pains—-are described in detail, and with a quite extraordinary 
objectivity. Karinthy had been trained as a doctor, and his 
medical knowledge, combined with a reporter’s curiosity, 
enabled him to bring to the study of his own case an informed 
detachment which make his descriptions astonishingly 
effective. As well as being a brilliant imaginative. record of an 
ilness, the book is a!so a very revealing autobiography. 
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IN VICTORIAN DAYS 
By Sir David Hunter Blair 


Sir David Hunter Blair, the Abbot of Dunfermline 
remarkable memory, an enquiring and receptive mind. 
mellow style. These miscellaneous and tantalisingly 
papers make up an unprofessional book (Longmans, ¢:) 
is a continuous delight. The first third of the book deals yi 
social life in England and Scotland in the days of 
Victoria, the second with Oxford in Sir Dayid’s time, and th 
third section is made up. of unrelated essays on such th 
as the lost Inca treasures of Peru, Scottish monasteries and 
Rome during the 1870 occupation. At Oxford Sir David wy 
a contemporary and close acquaintance of Oscar Wilde 4 
whom he devotes an exceptionally interesting chapter, 6 
the other chapters none is more interesting than that on hop 
Oxford received his own conversion to the Roman 
Church. Sir David is a delightful raconteur, and his 
are studded with excellent anecdotes. Perhaps the img 
agreeable is the story of Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley, the Py, 
fessor of Music who was reputed to have composed Music 4. 
the age of three and thought of little other than his art: 

Dining once at a cavalry mess, he told his host how he had 
been examining a certain candidate’s exercise for his Mus, By. 
degree. “I give you my word, Colonel,” he wound up, « 
whole of the last movement was written in the hyper-mixto-lydig 
mode.” “God bless my soul, Sir Frederick,” gasped the mystifg 
Colonel: “ You surely don’t mean to say so?” ‘ 





























LIGHT INDUSTRIES IN SCOTLAND 


In the course of their valuable surveys of “Light Ividusnig 
in Scotland (Scottish Economic Committee, 19 Blythswoo 
Square, Glasgow, Is. 6d.) the seven experts appointed: by tk 
Scottish Economic Committee come to conclusions whig 
throw a good deal of light on the character of industrial ciyjj. 
sation in Scotiand. In the seven industries they examined- 
furniture, hosiery, canning, linen, boot and shoe, electricd 
equipment, heating, ventilating and refrigerating apparatu~ 
they found a good deal of conservatism about the design ¢ 
products, the lay-out of factories, sales organisation and adver. 
tising, the multiple-shift system, co-operation and amalgam. 
tion with other firms, mass-production, and: catering for th 
lower-income groups. Whether this conservatism is alway 
a social demerit depends on our point of view; some of ther 
conclusions may be taken to show that Scottish light indusy 
is still mainly organised on a humane basis, with the work 
encouraged to be a craftsman rather than a machine-minde, 
But there is no question that, on the whole, this conservatism 
does not pay: Scottish shoes and furniture may be of higher 
quality than English, but they are higher priced, and tk 


; 

> 
Scottish working-man can rarely afford them. When it coms ; 
a 





















to export, there are the further handicaps of freight chargs 
(it costs less to send certain goods from Glasgow to Australi 
than from, Glasgow to London), and the difficulty, throug 
distance from London, of obtaining the required specifications 
in order to tender for Government contracts. The less 
seems to be that if Scottish light industries are to hold ther 
own, even in Scotland, they must be prepared to conform 
the pattern set by industrial England. This prospect may a0 
be altogether encouraging, but, as the Chairman and Secretary 
of the Committee point out, mass-production need mt 
eliminate craftsmanship, and there is plenty of scope fit 
individual ability and initiative in the improvement of desigt 


ALL THE WAY ROUND: SEA ROADS 
TO AFRICA 


By C. Fox Smith 


This is an unusual sort of travel book. Miss Fox Smith, 
long famous as a writer on ships, had always, since reading 
Rider Haggard as a small girl, had a passionate longing to st 
Africa; and at last her wish came true in the shape of 4 
voyage right round the continent. The result is a narrati\t ; 
full of parentheses and anecdotes, though these are the par | 
ticular attraction of the book (Michael Joseph, 15s.), for the — 
author has a rare knowledge of those out-of-the-way & — 
plorations and battles long ago which crowd the searoats B 
with interest. Even a “Rhodesian Interlude” far inland 
brings a new story of Dr. Jameson and a -passionate defence S 
of his achievements. The mystery of the ‘ Waratah,’ the riddle 
of the rollers at Ascension, the wreck of the ‘ Birkenhead, B 
are among the many interesting happenings. which Miss Fos 
Smith retells in an absorbing way, and she includes also mati 
stories of cities; sea coasts ahd islands which will for mo 
readers open new windows. on -the history and -geography ¢ 
the always new continent. 
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Ton 6 gs STRANGE ISLAND STORY 
ch th A RN O LD | By RICHARD OKE 


8s. 6d. net. 














ARTHUR BARKER 





Wilde, iy A new and outstanding novel, with its : on 
ipter, Oy ‘‘a brilliant comedy .. . gay and the West Indies, by the well-known author of 
witty ... graceful and attractive Frolie Wind. 

his ...an excellent story.” 
— REID (Spectator). 


— “full of ’ absurd situations, THE GYPSY GENTLEMAN 


Publication date: Feb. 23rd. 










es he bai delineated with a telling economy By SETON DEARDEN 

« 
mtr . . . a delicious entertainment.”’ (duthor of ARapian Knicnr) 
a —WILFRID GIBSON (Manchester Fully illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


Guardian). An original and brilliant study of George Borrow, 
containing much new and_ hitherto unpublished 
ND informaticn on Borrow’s earlier years. 


Industria Publication date: March 20th. 
Lythswood 
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lc DELIGHT || THE SWORD OF LIGHT 
"ea | By DESMOND RYAN 
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Traces the roots and growth of the inluences which 
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| 

! 

| made the Irish language revival, most notably in 
| the Gaelic league. 

Publication date: March 20th. 
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AROUND GOLF 


Edited by J. S. F. MORRISON 


CATALOGUE 






& } 
In the press: : | 

< 
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Miscellaneous secondhand books, including many 


from the library of J. O. Halliwell Phéllipps, Designed as a companion volume to Bat and Bail 
: 
= 


Fully illustrated. 15s. net. 


Fsq., and a collection of books from and The Game Goes On. This is a symposium of 


oh U 
Private Presses. (a 
Ave you on our mailing 


list for Catalogues? MEFFER] 


some twenty chapters by some of the best known 
names in golf, covering every aspect of the game. 
Publication date: April (7th. 
W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
BOOKSELLERS - CAMBRIDGE. 
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TWO NEW NOVELS BY AMERICA’S 
MOST FAMOUS HUMORISTS. 


ROYAL MAIL || THe GREAT CROONER 
1 /f | 
re 
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my ee a= JUNE REMEMBERS 
wit BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO | By ERIC HATCH 


“| SOUTH AMERICA | ae cane 


By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 
(cAluéhor of Min. Devos Gors to Town, Speotiicutr, &e.) 


7s. 6d. net. 
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—_ BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
a2 po Regular Sailings from Southampton and London = 
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FINANCE 


ONCE again it is stalemate in the stock markets. Thanks to 
“bear covering” and a modest volume of investment sup- 
port, prices have recovered pretty sharply from the January 
attack of jitters, but there is now an obvious disinclination 
to carry the recovery a further stage unless and until some 
fresh sign is vouchsafed. This, I think, is logical enough, 
even allowing for the attractive yields offered on a wide range 
of ordinary shares, since I cannot imagine why the short- 
term operator, whose activities are now needed to initiate a 
fresh rise, should let out sail. News from the political front, 
if it is mildly reassuring, is certainly not convincing enough 
to justify much speculative enthusiasm just yet, and the 
business news, which can no longer be entirely dissociated 
from European politics, is indeterminate. 

It is now quite evident that in the United States the 
industrialists, as well as the stock market and commodity 
speculators, are inhibited by nervous feelings about Europe. 
Hence the unmistakable signs of hesitation in the business 
recovery and the lack of any sort of enthusiasm on Wall 
Street. I feel, therefore, that failing some really constructive 
development either in politics or business (and I cannot 
imagine the second without the first), markets here will do 
well to consolidate their recent improvement. 

* * * * 


PROSPECTS FOR GILT-EDGED 


If one is to believe certain whisperings, one or two of the 
investment trusts have lately seen fit to sell a portion of their 
fixed-interest holdings and put the money into ordinary 
shares, which seems to have provided a cue for several City 
houses to advise some, at least, of their clients to do like- 
wise. The argument is, of course, that there is too wide a 
disparity at current prices between the 35 per cent. offered 
oa long-dated gilt-edged stocks, which provides the datum- 
line for yields on debentures, preferences and other fixed 
interest securities, and the 5} to 6 per cent. obtainable on a 
well-spread list of first-class industrial ordinary shares. Such 
a disparity is considered too large from two viewpoints, i.e., 
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One expects to pay a little 
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the yield on gilt-edged is thought to be too low absolyr 
as well as in a relative sense, a contention which is diff 
to rebut. Taxation, it is clear enough, is likely to be jp 
creased, however moderately, the market’s supplies of sta 
must be enlarged by further borrowing, a mild inflation can 
scarcely be avoided at a later stage if the armament race jg 
go on at its cracking pace, and in any case the political rig 
seems to justify a higher return than is now offered. 
We have here a formidable array of “ bear points” whi 
could not fail to produce a lower level of gilt-edged prices i 
the market were left to take its course. But, as everybody : 
knows, the maintenance of cheap money is now as integral; 
part of Government policy as rearmament itself, and so fy. 
in face of adverse conditions, the Treasury has fought such; the G 
skilful rearguard action that comparatively little ground ha [B  toth, : 
been yielded. Sit 
Whether the odds will prove too heavy in the next fey B sided. 
months it is hard to say, but I should expect a gentle declin: The 
in gilt-edged prices, except in the unlikely event of a genuin §B venins 
improvement in the political situation. Many  inve. The 
tors cannot venture outside the trustee field, and there ay — compa 
some, to whom stability of capital is all important, wh — Pl. 
should not hold other than short-dated Government stock, 
There still remain, however, a fairly numerous class wh Cot 
are looking for a reasonably attractive yield, say, anything BP spent 
between 4 and 6 per cent., without undue capital risk. [In Bon bu 
present conditions I feel that these might certainly consider B £352 
holding at least a portion of their capital in a well-spread 
list of ordinary shares, and fortunately there is the unt B pany 
trust movement to supply their needs. Investments in, say, 
Trust of Insurance and Bank shares, or in Investment Trus 


units, are obviously well suited to this purpose, offering goo Th 
security and a reasonable yield. nail 
x * * x £2,06 

GREAT WESTERN RECORD BROKEN wees 

Alas! Paddington has not kept up the running set by ig 


Waterloo and Euston. Frankly, I did not expect that it B  golida 
would, for it was surely optimistic to suppose that any- — adivi 
thing but a quite exiguous sum would be earned on th io or 
ordinary stock. From the figures it is apparent that ever P thor 
the 4 per cent. ordinary dividend now declared has involved F credit 
a draft of £100,000 from contingency fund and a reduction § forwa 
in the balance carried forward by some £64,500 to £87,085. 
Thus, actual earnings on the ordinary were only about 
2s. 6d. per cent. Railway receipts fell by £1,281,706, o At 
4.56 per cent., while railway expenditure rose by £400,168, F great 
or 1.84 per cent., leaving a decrease in net railway receipts ee 
of £1,681,874. Like the L.M.S. and the Southern, the f jx; 
Great Western succeeded in making considerable savings in our c 
the second half of the year, but not on a scale sufficient 0 — It is 
offset the higher wages and dearer coal and materials. More BY" 
over, the decline in net railway receipts was swollen bya (cai 
reduction in income from ancillary services, the net amount F of el 
from docks, harbours and wharves having fallen sharply — manu 
from £342,382 to £202,128, a clear reflection of the setback Yo 
in the steel, tinplate, coal and Welsh shipping trades. evil « 

A cut from 4 per cent. to } per cent. in Great Western’ a 
ordinary dividend is admittedly drastic, and breaks with 1 and 
long record of payments of 3 per cent. or more. Thu, — may 
after its long struggle in the depression years, when substar- BF decis 
tial drafts were made on reserves to maintain the 3 per cel. i}. , 
rate required to preserve the full trustee status of the prior 
charge stocks, the board has had to bow to the inevitable. Fy) 
As the company is still paying something on the ordinary, § incre 
the prior charge stocks have what is known as Chancety § work 
Trustee status, which really differs very little from ful } Ase 
status. Unless they are specifically restricted, trustees ae 
England and Wales are just as free to invest in Chanctly § price 
stocks as in stocks specified in the Trustee Act, and I should 
regard the debentures and preferences of the Great Westem 
and the Southern (which are also Chancery stocks) as satis T 
factory investments for trustee purposes. On the other hand, Bextra 
I cannot be optimistic about Great Western ordinary stock, pera 
even at 23, despite the company’s strong finances and alert ee 
management. After all, the yield on dividend is only a little Whol 


(Continued on page 282) 
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GAS LIGHT AND COKE 
COMPANY 
A REMARKABLE OUTPUT RECORD 


INCREASED COST OF COAL 


sIR DAVID MILNE-WATSON’S REVIEW 


the Gas Light and Coke Company was held on Friday, February 
oth, at Gas Industry House, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W. 


Sir David Milne-Watson, Bt., LL.D., D.L., the Governor, pre- 
sided. 

The Secretary (Mr. Brian Wood) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, 


The Governor commenced by expressing regret at the loss the 
company had sustained by the death of Mr. Fooks, adding that his 
place had been taken by Mr. C. W. L. P. Reed. He also referred 
with regret to the death of Mr. Galbraith, the late Secretary. 


Continuing, he said: Ladies and Gentlemen, we will now take 
the accounts. On the capital account you will see that we have 
spent altogether £960,000, £17,000 of which was on land, £96,000 
on buildings and machinery, £172,000’ on mains and service pipes, 
{352,000 on meters, and £323,000 on appliances. Against these we 
have written off £838,000, making a net increase in capital of 
{122,000. During the year it has not been necessary for the com- 
pany to issue any further stock. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S WORKING 


The result of the working of the year is as follows: —The balance 
uansferred from the revenue account to the net revenue account is 
£2,066,000, as against £2,050,000 for the previous year. This 
balance, after allowing for interest and dividends distributed in 
respect of the June half-year, leaves a sum of £802,000. This 
enables the directors to recommend the usual dividend on the 3; 
per cent, redeemable preference stock, 1970, the 4 per cent. con- 
solidated preference stock, and the 34 per cent. maximum stock, and 
adividend (unchanged) at the rate of £5 12s. per cent. per annum on 
the ordinary stock. The payment of these dividends, together with 
the necessary contribution of £20,000 to the redemption fund, will 
absorb £748,000, leaving £54,000 to be carried forward to the 
credit of the current year’s accounts, as against £102,000 carried 
forward last year. 


INCREASED COST OF COAL 


At the end of the year the directors found it necessary, with 
great regret, to announce a forthcoming increase in the price of 
gas. During the past year the company has been using coal pur- 
chased under contracts dated 1935. Since then the price of coal 
has risen substantially. Our former contracts have run out, and 
our company has from now on to hear a very heavily increased cost. 
It is impossible to adopt the policy of allowing the coal industry 
virtually to impose what price increases it thinks fit, and then to 
complain when the costs of other things directly dependent upon 
coal rise too. The public has to pay in terms of the price of gas, 
of electricity, and of a vast range of industrial products in whose 
manufacture coal is an important factor. 


You can imagine that it may be a temptation to put off the 
evil day by reducing some essential expenditure, such as our pro- 
vision for the proper maintenance and renewal of plant. But a 
company which takes that easy way out jeopardises its own future 
and paves the way for a slow decline that is certain, though it 
may not be outwardly visible. I am convinced that the directors’ 
decision is the right one in the interest of continued efficiency in 
our operations and of the extension and ultimate cheapening of 
the vital service which we provide for the community 


Before leaving this question of the price of gas, let me put the 
whole matter in perspective once more by reminding you that our 
increase means an addition to the gas bill of the average London 
working-class household of 14d. a week and of 3d. a week to the Old 
Age Pensioner or anyone in similar circumstances. We have post- 
poned the increase to the last possible moment, and during the 
recent cold spells the consumers have been getting gas at the old 
Price, although we are paying more for the coal. 


EFFECT OF WEATHER CONDITIONS 


The year that has just closed was from our point of view a most 
extraordinary one. In March, and again in November, tem- 
Peratures were quite abnormally high. I am satisfied from a study 
of the figures that in these temperature conditions a drop in sales 
of only a little over one per cent. shows that our business as a 
Whole continues to expand. 


je 
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In support of my view I may point to the remarkable output 
figures which were achieved during the blizzard just before Christ- 
mas, although the temperature and the conditions were by no 
means a record even in comparatively recent years. The figures 
of gas output broke all records, on five consecutive days we beat 
our previous record day, and on Wednesday, December 21st, we 
reached the remarkable peak of 265,000,000 cubic ft., 17,000,000 
cubic ft. above our previous record, and by far the largest amount 
of gas ever supplied in a single day by any undertaking in the 
world. 


_ The number of cookers, hotplates and gas rings on the district 
increased by over 42,000; fires, radiators, etc., by 23,000; water 
heaters by over 45,000; wash coppers by 16,000; and refrigerators 
by I1,000. 


The technical development of gas central heating has proceeded 
rapidly in recent years, and with the coming of special tariffs, 
enabling gas to compete with other fuels, a considerable number 
of houses are now centrally heated by gas. 


We put in new installations for Odhams Press, the Daily Sketch, 
and Daily Mirror, which, added to those I have told you about in 
previous years means that almost the whole of the great newspapers 
in London are now on our list. In addition, our successes cover 
such diverse buildings as 10 and 11, Downing Street, Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre, Wembley Stadium, the Stock Exchange, the latest 
block of flats in Park Lane (Fountain House), the Office of Works 
building in Kingsway (Victory House), and last, and perhaps most 
notable of all, the new buildings erected by the Institution of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers. This last is a tribute indeed. We 
need not look for any better evidence of the intrinsic merits of gas 
for central heating and central hot-water supplies, nor of the great 
field for development which awaits us, than the fact that a body of 
specialist experts in the heating of buildings and houses should 
have selected gas central heating for its own corporate use. 


KENSAL HOUSE SCHEME 


As you know, Kensal House is in one aspect a demonstration 
of what we consider to be the ideal fuel service for working-class 
dwellings. It was opened in the beginning of 1937, and during 
1938 we have seen the idea begin to extend. 


The London County Council have decided to conduct an im- 
portant experiment on a large scale, based upon the Kensal House 
scheme, and, in addition, some Io or 12 large private building 
estates have adopted the Kensal House system practically in its 
entirety, and estates built by the borough councils of Chelsea, 
Paddington, Stoke Newington, Islington, and Westminster have 
adopted some of its most important features. 


The smoke abatement campaign has achieved during the twelve 
months since 1 spoke to you a success which surpasses our expecta- 
tions. We have had support from authoritative quarters in all 
parts of the country, and are particularly gratified that the cam- 
paign earned the blessing of the Minister of Health himself, Mr. 
Walter Elliot, and the Leader of the London County Council, 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, who expressed in the most direct terms 
the Council’s resolve to do whatever it. could, both as a great 
local authority and as one of the largest landlords in the country, 
to clean our skies and our homes. 


A little later the First Commissioner of Works, Sir Philip 
Sassoon, reported to the House of Commons that Whitehall was 
no longer to be “Blackhall,” and that every fireplace in the 
Government offices, as well as many of those in the House of 
Commons itself, were to be smokeless this winter.. Smoke abate- 
ment is also one of the reasons why the Kensal House idea has 
been winning so ready an acceptance. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF COKE 


The past ten years has seen a very great improvement in the 
quality and standardisation of coke sold and also in the range 
and efficiency of coke-burning appliances. This progress is the 
direct result of technical research and- marketing organisation 
carried out under the auspices of the London and Counties Coke 
Association. 


As a result, the production of coke for sale in the South has 
increased during this period by nearly 1,000,000 tons, representing 
seme 2,000,000 tons of additional coal carbonised. 


Perhaps it may not be out of place if I take this opportunity of 
offering to the great public authority under whose supervision we 
operate, the London County Council, our warmest congratulations 
on the Jubilee which it will soon celebrate. The list of matters 
in which we and they have common interest and concern would 
probably surprise you by its length, and over this whole field of 
day-to-day discussion and co-operation there operates a spirit of 
practical good will, though neither party slackens its zeal for the 
proper performance of its own function. 


In conclusion, the thanks of the directors are due to all grades in 
the company’s service for their devotion to duty during the past 
year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


An extraordinary general meeting was then held to consider a 
resolution approving the London Gas Undertakings (Regulations) 
Bill now before Parliament. The Governor, after briefly explain- 
ing the Bill, meved the resolution, which was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 280) 


over 2 per cent., and on earnings } per cent! It is stupid 
to consider Great Western ordinary while L.M.S. First Pre- 
ference, at 46, yields 84 per cent. and Southern Preferred 
returns rather more than that at 604. 


* * * x 


SOUTHERN PREFERRED MERITS 


In fact, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Southern 
Preferred, which has fallen from 66 to 604 since the accounts 
were published and which still includes £4 gross of dividend 
in the price, is now the outstanding bargain in the railway 
market. The full accounts confirm the impression that last 
year’s satisfactory net revenue—I mean satisfactory in rela- 
tion to the very unsatisfactory circumstances—was due prin- 
cipally to reductions in expenditure. Total expenditure last 
year, at {£20,427,442, was only some £460,000 higher than 
in 1937, which implies that the experience on the costs side 
was much more favourable in the second than in the first half 
of the year. Another source of help was an improvement in 
the net receipts from steamboats which rose quite sharply by 
a little over £60,000 to £397,672 and more than counter- 
balanced a fall of £42,700 in the net takings from docks, 
harbours and wharves. 

At first sight it is a little difficult to understand why the 
Southern board should have chosen to pay the full 5 per 
cent. on the Preferred stock when only 45 per cent. was 
earned and the outlook for receipts is still very blurred. 
The explanation may be that the company stands to gain 
substantially from the projected increase in fares in the 
London area, which, it is estimated, may bring in an extra 
£100,000 in a full year. Allowing for this factor and for a 
further reduction in expenditure compared with 1938, I feel 
that in any reasonable trading conditions the Southern 
should be able to hold its own this year. For that reason 
the Preferred yield of well over 84 per cent. seems to me an 
adequate Compensation for the risk. 


+ . * * 
L.M.S. ACHIEVEMENT 


The odds against all the railway companies were over- 
whelming last year, but the London, Midland and Scottish 
put up a remarkable fight. The extent of the savings 
effected by the management is brought out even more strik- 
ingly in the full accounts than in the preliminary figures. 
Thus, whereas the increased rates of wages, plus higher 
prices of materials, would, other things being equal, have in- 
volved a rise in expenditure of £1,400,000 in 1938, the 
actual result was a saving of £340,000. The wages ex- 
perience is particularly instructive. Higher rates of pay 
implied an addition to the wages-bill last year of roughly 
£900,000; from the company’s statistical statement it 
appears that total payments for salaries and wages were 
£20,000 less than in 1937. The explanation lies partly in 
a reduction of 1,500 in the average number of staff, which 
would account for about one-quarter of the saving, and much 
more in the large economies in respect of the expensive items 
of overtime and other extra duty arrangements. The com- 
pany’s total savings of £1,740,000 “ due to reduced volume 
of business and further fructification of economies ” actually 
amounted to over one-half of the total fall in the gross 
receipts from railway and ancillary businesses. 

I do not know to what extent it may be possible to effect 
further economies this year to offset a further fall in gross 
receipts, but it is hard to imagine that costs could be brought 
down in the same rernarkable way as in 1938. Clearly, the 
hopes of stockholders must now be pinned in stopping the 
rot on the revenue side. Trade itself offers no firm basis 
for expecting any substantial recovery in goods traffics, and 
the companies are obviously justified in seeking a more satis- 
factory relationship with their road competitors as a means 
of easing the position. For the present, the 1939 outlook 
cannot be described as other than uncertain, but I would not 
sell L.M.S. First Preference at the low level now reached. 
At 463 the yield is 8} per cent. and if the dividend were 
reduced to 3 per cent. would still be over 6 per cent. 


Venturers’ Corner 


Even in these dull days, when high yields op sem 
speculative preference shares are common enough 
indicated return of over II per cent. requires a litt . 
amination. At 12s. 6d. the 5 per cent. cumulative particiny 
ing second {1 preference shares of Platt Brothers and a 
(Holdings), the Oldham firm of textile machinery maki 
and engineers, are offering 11} per cent. on the basis of 
the full 7 per cent. dividend, which included 2 per cent in 
respect of the participating rights, paid for the year end 
March 31st, 1938. Has the position deteriorated and, if so 
to the extent which would justify such a cautious valuatio, 
of the shares? My own feeling is that the current mare 
price is unduly low. 

To take the textile machinery export figures first, the 
show that a further rise took place last year, the 1938 toy| 
having risen from £8,111,155 to £8,427,413. In this 
important section of the business, therefore, the position 
appears to have been well maintained. In the home marke 
orders were scarce, but so they were in 1937, and last yea 
the company must have had the benefit of special Govern. 
ment work. The accounts, covering the year ending March 
31st, will not be available until May, but I shall be surprised 
if the earnings are materially below those of the precedi 
year. Even if the second preference dividend should tk 
reduced from 7 per cent. to the basic § per cent., a buyer 
at to-day’s price would be getting a yield of 8 per cent, » 
that it seems to me the risks are pretty liberally allowed for. 
Platt Brothers (Holdings) 6s. 8d. ordinary shares alse look a 
interesting speculation at 3s. 3d. A year ago they received 
a § per cent. dividend, and it is by no means impossible that 
this rate will be maintained. If it is, the yield will be rather 
more than 10 per cent. Custos. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


First STORES RESULTS 


A FIRST batch of profit figures from the big department stores 
shows a moderate recession during the year ended January 31%, 
which will occasion neither surprise nor undue anxiety. Itis 
common knowledge that while the retail trade of the country 
as a whole has shown remarkable resilience in a difficult year, 
the West London shopping area has come off worse than-the 
rest of the country. If one is right in thinking that this was 
not so much because it was the West End as because it Wis 
the home of those stores covering the luxury end of the trade, 
then one would expect similar trading organisations in other 
parts of the country to have shared the decline. 

Typical of the highest grade of West End trade are Harroth, 
whose net profit, after charging National Defence Contrib 
tion, have fallen by £79,611 to £738,191, a fall of approximately 
Io per cent. The final dividend is being maintained at 
per cent., making 16 per cent., as in the previous four yea, 
but the 2} per cent. cash bonus distributed in the previds 
two years has been discontinued. 

Dickins and Jones, an important subsidiary of Harrods,his 
announced similar results. The net profit fell by £18,20§t 
£106,893, a drop of 144 per cent. The final dividend has bem 
cut from 7} per cent. to 5 per cent., making 10 per cent: fot 
the year, against 12} per cent. Lewis’s, Limited, the big stom 
company with shops in most of the chief provincial cities, bas 
been less affected. Net profits fell by £16,453 to £791,553,8 
fall of only 2 per cent. 

The exception to the general rule has been D. H. Evatls 
another subsidiary of Harrods, whose net profit actually im 
creased by £6,022 to the new record figure of £143,800. The 
total ordinary distribution has been raised from 12 per cent, 10 
13 per cent. by the payment of a I per cent. cash bonus 
addition to the final dividend of 7 per cent. This achievement 
is doubtless the delayed result of the rebuilding of this store, 
which was completed early in 1937. 

* * * * 


RUBBER QUOTA UNCHANGED 


The International Rubber Regulation Committee’ have 
cheered a large number of rubber shareholders, and a smallet 


number of Mincing Lane traders, by making no change in the 


exportable release of rubber for the April-June quarter. What 
is more, they have probably acted wisely. Faced with a rapid 
decline in stocks, the Committee might well have thought thi 
an increase from 50 per cent. to §5 per cent. would be jus 
It would still, on paper, have allowed stocks to decline slowly, 
though it would have encouraged neither consumers 


(Continued on page 284) 
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_ February 


coMPANY_ MEETING 
WANDSWORTH AND DISTRICT GAS 


LARGER NUMBER OF CONSUMERS 


Tue annual ordinary general meeting of the Wandsworth 
and District Gas Company was held on February 14th at Wands- 


worth. 

Mr. Frank H. Jones (chairman and managing director) said that it 
was a matter of regret that the directors had to report that a further 
increase in the price of gas to the extent of .4d. per therm would 
have to be made as from the meter readings after April Ist next. 
That increase was caused by circumstances entirely without the 
control of the directors and were of such a general nature that not 
only had the gas industry had to increase their prices, but also the 
railway and transport companies and to a large extent other public 
utility undertakings. That further increase had been found neces- 
sary after every effort had been made to economise in the manu- 
facture and distribution of gas. The increase also involved a 
reduction of half per cent. in the statutory dividends to the pro- 
prietors, and the co-partners’ bonus would be reduced by 25 per 
cent. next year. 

There was a slight decrease in the amount of gas sold to con- 
sumers, namely .34 per cent. Actually the gas manufactured 
showed a fractional increase, but the company was a large con- 
sumer of gas in the manufacture of residual products, which neces- 
sitated the gas being manufactured in the ordinary way before such 
processes could be commenced. It could be said without the 
slightest doubt that gas was used more extensively and for a larger 
number of purposes than ever before, but, owing to the increasing 
economy of modern apparatus, the use of gas per consumer had 
not shown a parallel increase in the total quantity consumed. Since 
the beginning of the current year, with colder conditions, a con- 
siderable increase in the amount of gas sold was recorded. 


During the year the number of consumers had increased by 
6,141, which now brought their total number to approximately 
210.000, and in spite of the fect that there was a considerable trade 
depression during the latter part of last year, the sales of apparatus 
to their consumers had been maintained at a high level. 

The report was adopted and at a subsequent extraordinary 
general meeting the terms of the London Gas Undertakings (Regu- 
lations) Bill now before Parliament were approved. 
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These men are three typical examples 
of the 110 Patients in our Home for 
whom we care. 

HE Patient on the left was a Ship’s Purser, lost his 
arm in an accident in 1909 and lost the power of 
his legs through disease in 1919. Has now been a 


Patient in the Home for 10 years. 
The Patient in the middle was a Commercial Traveller 


and a Company’s Secretary; married, with two young 
children, and has been suffering from tremors in the 
hands and feet for the last eight years. He came to our 


Home two years ago. 

The Patient on the right was manager of a Stationery 
business until Paralysis of the legs forced him to give 
up in 1922. Is 54 years of age and has now been a 
Patient in the Home for three years. 

We also Visit, and provide Pensions for 300 Patients living 
with relations or friends. 
Please help us in this great work. Contribu- 
tions will be gratefully received by the 
Secretary,-73, Cheapside, E.C.2. Tel.: City 2184 


THE BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 


\of the middle-class) 


STREATHAM, LONDON, S.W.16. 











ORDEALS 


you can help 


fo send will help these brave men in 
their perilous task. 


them face 
Over 65,000 lives have been saved 
| from shipwrecks round our shores 
in the last 114 years. 
| Your help in this heroic work is 
needed. 
It costs little more than one penny 
a year from each one ‘of our 
| population. Anything you can afford 
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| Hon. Treasurer. Secretary 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 282) 
speculators to hold rubber. By leaving the quota at 50 per 
cent. the Committee have made it clear that a price of around 
73d. per lb. is not their objective. They enforce a fairly rapid 
further reduction in the world-stock, and unless renewed re- 
cession overtakes the industry, they leave themselves the 
alternative of choosing later in the year, either a further advance 
in prices, or more generous releases of rubber. An immediate 
jump of $d. to 8d. per lb. was the market’s reaction to the 
decision. 
* * * * 
Str D. MILNE-WaTSON ON GAS PRICES 

A number of leading gas companies have this year advanced 
the price of gas, although their financial results for 1938 in 
many instances make a better showing than those of 1937. The 
reply which Sir David Milne-Watson, Governor of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, had to offer on that point at last 
week’s meeting was illuminating, and most shareholders will 
think, conclusive. The new gas prices are caused not 
by the coal prices of 1938, but by those of 1939. During the 
year the company was, he said, still receiving coal priced on 
contracts made in 1935, plus the voluntary addition of Is. per 
ton agreed to in January, 1936, to facilitate the raising of 
miners’ wages. In its 1939 Budget the company will have to 
take the full strain of the new contracts made since the passing 
of the recent Coal Acts. In Sir David’s view, the company 
has delayed until the last possible moment the raising of the 
price of gas. 

He pointed out that during the recent cold spells the con- 
sumers were receiving gas at the old price, although the com- 
pany was paying higher prices for coal. He added that all 
previous records for gas-output had been broken in the cold 
pre-Christmas week. On Wednesday, December 21st last, they 
reached the remarkable peak of 265,000,000 cubic feet, or 
17,000,000 cubic feet more than the company’s previous record 
output, and by far the largest amount of gas ever supplied in 
a single day by any undertaking in the world. 

* * * 7 
WANDSWORTH AND District GAS 
Mr. Frank H. Jones the chairman of the Wandsworth and 








District Gas Company, also expressed his regret at the neces- | 


sity of raising the price of gas in his company’s area. The 
increase, which in this case comes into operation after April 
Ist next, had, he said, only been made after every effort to 
economise in manufacture and distribution. He pointed out 
that the railway companies and many other public utility 
undertakings found themselves faced with the same problem 
as the gas industry. 


323: 


The increase, he warned shareholders, | 


also involved a reduction of } per cent. in the statutory divi- | 
dends, and the co-partners’ bonus will be reduced by 25 per | 


cent. next year. Mr. Jones is convinced that gas is used more 
extensively and for more purposes than ever before, though the 
increasing economy of modern apparatus has prevented a 
parallel increase in the total quantity consumed. J. D. M. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No, 334 


By ZENO 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be 
Envelopes should be marked “Crossword Puzzle,” and shoul h 
received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes nil 
opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the 
appearing below. The name of the winner will be published in oy - 
issue. Envelopes containing solutions must bear a three-half pen, 
stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from thy 
U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 333 is Mr. Peter Rees, Rish- 
worth School, Halifax. 








THEY SMUEULE Our Homes provide a Sane- 
a ‘uary for many children who 

AGAIN have suffered neglect and 
destitution. By food, clothing, 

and education we are giving them every opportunity for 
later life. £3 3s. is needed for each child’s monthly 


upkeep. Will you help? Please send a gift to 
Herbert H. Glanfield, Director. 
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_Liprarian, Aberdeen Public Library, not later than 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


















RATES 


s per ime (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 

Tew played in 2 1PITALS occupying the equivalent toa 

charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exc eed A lines. Series discounts : 
2}% for 6 insertions ; 5° for 13 5 , for 26; and 10' 

ie $2. Instructions should wan "THE SPECT AT( IR 

“Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 

to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 





YHE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE AND BURMA 
I). 


IN GREY OWL’S MEMORY CIVIL SERVICE (CLASS 


The entry for the Indian Civil Service and for the 
Burma Civil Service (Class I) closes this year on the 
11th April. The recruitment of Europeans will be 
partly by Selection and partly by written Competitive 
Examination. A candidate is at liberty to apply for 
appointment by both methods, but a separate form 

| must be used for each. Forms may be obtained from 
the Services Department at the India Office or from 
the Appointments Boards of Universities in the British 
Isles. The age limits are 21-24 onthe rst August. Can- 
| didates for appointment by Selection without written 

‘ : _ - 2 | Examination must have taken a good Honours Degree, 
How can you wear a trapped fur, knowing }! but those who are sitting for their Final Honours 
that every hair on that skin has vibrated with |) Schools this year may be admitted provisionally. Full 
prolonged torture ? | particulars can be had by applying to the Services 
These were Grey Owl’s words to me oe at the India Office, Whitehall, London, 











PERSONAL 








| LADY. had ‘ine pare for a 15-0z. Georgian 
A Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 
W. E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me 
Liberal Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 


nts.of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal Write for WHITE LIST of Fur Crusade ond Humane 
— Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday. Trapping Campaign, which names Furs you need not INDIA OFFICE, 
R. J. Davies, 123 New Bond Street, W.1. sina 2437. be ashamed to wear. Funds needed for more Advts. plone 1939. 





—_—_—_— a Mzjor €. VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. ——_ —_--— 
ETECTIVE — eoninn: Fnquiries, &c. Teves West RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
)) moderate. Consultations free.—Universat Derec- | ——— ~ ae ——_— EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


qives, 12 Henrietta St.. W.C.2. TEM. BAR 8594. 
——— 2 WEN’S SCHOOL, ISLINGTON.! Applicaticns are invited from qualified women for 
TO DESIGNE [RS AND ‘MANUFACTURE RS. ( ) — : 5. et appointment as SUPERVISOR OF MEALS. _ The 
ATIONAL REGISTER OF INDUSTRIAL | |The Governors of Owen’s School, Islington, invite | duties will be mainly connected with the provision of 
\ ART DESIGNERS. APPLICATIONS for the HEADMASTERSHIP, | meals at Children’s Meals Centres and at Elementary 
which will tall vacant at the end of the Summer Term, | Schools and other educational institutions, and the 
If you design for Industry you should apply for | 1939, owing to the retirement of the present Head- | person appointed will be required to advise on questions 
registration. If you are a user of Industrial Design | master. Candidates must hold a Degree in Honours | of diet, staffing, equipment and general organisation. 
seeking the services of competent designers or any | from a British University, and should not be more than | Candidates should have experience in large scale catering 
infermation on matters of Industrial Design you are | 45 years of age on the Ist of September, 1939. and expert knowledge of dietetics, and should give proof 
invited to communicate with the Register. The} There are about 470 boys in the School. The Salary | of administrative and organising ability. An appro- 
Register, established by the Board of Trade, is charged: | will be £950, rising by annual increments of £50, to | priate degree will be a recommendation. Salary £300- 
(a) To compile a national register of qualified designers | £1,200. The Headmaster will be required to comply | £15-£400. The post is pensionable. Married women 
for Industry; (6) to bring registered designers into | with the conditions of the Teachers’ Superannuation | are ordinarily ineligible. 
touch with manufacturers and others seeking to obtain | Act, 1925. Application forms, with further particulars and con- 
the services of designers; (c) to act as a centre of | The election will be made in March. Forms of appli- | ditions of appointment, to be obtained from the 
information on matters pertaining to Industrial Design. | cation may be obtained from the Clerk, Brewers’ Hall, | EnucaTion OFFICER, County Hall, Wakefield, to whom 
—Apply to the Registrar for further information, | Addle Street, E.C.2. A stamped addressed foolscap | they should be returned not later than March 6th, 1939 
NATIONAL REGISTER OF INDUSTRIAL ART DesIGNERS, | envelope must accompany CRA armenia Ta a i a a eee pp 
32 St. James’s St., vavaiinitane S.W.1. Tel. WHI. 2415. | Applications must be returned to the Clerk not later 
iwi Pine a eeMeD than the 1st March, 1939. 
FORD Professor na wife going oui offer nie -* 2: PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
( home—cne lady. Two months. Service included. 
bay terms. Write ew Box srbinn te aa aoa 
i 2 N D F AN Pr Ook. ch ec eB INHE BEDFORD PHYSIC AL TRAINING 
] COLLEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. 
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TANTED. to pore cor TAGE. Preferably a) —-__... . ? ; 
V on the borders of Surrey- Sussex, or Kent.— In 1939 it is proposed to recruit for this Service by Principal, Miss  STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss 
Box Z, The Spectator. competitive examination and by Selection without com- Petit. Students are trained in this College to become 

No guarantee can be given that | teachers of gymnastics. The course of training extends 


poke = . petitive examination. 
recruitment by Competitive Examination will be con- | Over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 


\antep to rent on yearly tenancy furnished | tinued after 1940. Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
cottage or bungalow. Surrey, Sussex or Hants. Candidates must be British subjects of non-Asiatic | Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.— 
Particulars to Box Y. domicile. For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





— Seventeen appointments will be made (if so many 
With telling chords great harmonies are ended: candidates be found suitable), hg toy on the results 
Like TOM LONG "bace they’ ”re superb] * blended. » | of a competitive examination to be held in conjunction ‘ ig 

é a wl a with that for the Burma Police (Class I) and for cadet- COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 








a OO | ships in the Army and Air Force commencing on the 
Fak ss 27th June, 1939, and the remainder by Selection with- TRAINING COLLEGES 
WHERE HELP IS NEEDED out competitive examination. a Se we 


—- Candidates for appointment by examination must be 
ADY, seriously ill after operation involving loss of | OV¢t 19 and under 21 years of age on the rst August, ] ONDON | COLLEGE OF SE CRETARIES 
| j one eye; husband helpless, having lost both legs | 19393 those for appointment by Seiection must be over | Id (Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
owing to diabetic gangrene. PLEASE HELP us to | 2! and under 23 years of age on the rst August, 1939, Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
care for them.—The Appeal Secretary. Distressed | 24 must be graduates of an approved University. __ | women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Gentlefolks’ Aid Association, 74, Brook Green, W.6 One appointment to the Burma Police (Class I) will setae ate Politicians or Business men. 
vrs _ > "| also be made by competitive examination. JIVIDUAL TUITION 
——— ee Full particulars and forms of application may be | A suitable p aes found for every qualified student. 
obtained from the Secretary, Services and General | Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
LECTURES Department, India Office, Whitehall, S.W. 1, or, in the | Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
“ a case of appointments to be filled by Selection, the | Apply vctitnadesonstennee S.W.7. (Tel. Kensington 3228.) 
| 








4 — Appointments Boards of Universities in the British = aieigatsininnsteioiens 
ee CHANGING CIVILIZA- | Isles. ft Tk TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College,South 
Mohton Se., W.t. Founded 1910. May. _$306- 8. 


Sheen, M.Sc. (Tech.) at the Friends House, Euston Road, | Office not later than the st April, 1939. 
W.C.1, on Wednesday, February 22, at 8 p.m. Tickets INDIA OFFICE, 
Is. 6d. at the docr or from the Rudelf Steiner Institute, February, 1939. 





4 TION.” A public lecture by A. Renwick Completed forms of application must reach the India | 
| 






22 Chenies Street, W.C.1. SCHOLARSHIPS 
yUDOLF STEINER’S WORK. Three free public hb: iene TON ee Leon, WORTH PARK. | es oes eter ae 
\ lectures. Caxton Hall, Mondays 8 p.m. by Dr. Pop- FREE CHURCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | FP)YENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 


xt 
pelbaum, D.Phil. >Goetheanum, Dornach, Switz. (English | 
Section). Feb. 20, ‘‘ Man’s Eternal Nature and Re-in- eet 5 . - : | ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered a 
as ae cc csi sa f Dg eo vited f the st of HEAD| , © nieaD dgaxatge~hreciatk cn ot ese : ‘ 
carnation. Feb. 27, Does Destiny Contradict Free- a ipplications are. invited for | cana ae ‘he end of | the result of an Examination to be held on May 3rd, 
dom.”” Mar. 6, “ Truth and Error in Spiritual Research. ches Staniinies ten 1939 4th and sth, as follows :— 
ni > Milton Mount College is a Boarding School on a TWO OF £50 A YEAR cpen to candidates of 12 
YOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway | Congregational Foundation dating from 1873, and has 1 : att 14 Years s : 
') Hall, Red Lion Square, Helborn. — Sunday, | accommodation for 180 boarders ; a few day pupils are ONE OF £50 A ¥ EAR open tc candidates under 
February rgth, at 11 a.m., Moritz J. Bonn, D.Sc. :| also admitted. There is an age range of from 8 to 18, i cla ies ee : Exhibitions 
“Migration ir ler! ? -M., | ai > Sc is recognised by the Board of Education. er spall sagen pl ape ae 
igration in the Modern World. 6.30 p.m and the School is recognised by the Board of Education For further particulars apply to the HEAD MustREss. 





Concert Chamber Music. Admission free. Visitors Applications should be sent to the SECRETARY, 30A, : ung fare 
welcome. Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, LONDON, E.C.4, | Last date of entry 17th March. 
not later than March 31, from whom further particulars 
se ; er CHURCH OF THE FUTURE.” A| may be obtained. QT EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
public Lecture by Dr. A. HEIDENREICH at — = AN EXAMINATION for the award of SCHOLAR- 


Conway Hatt, Red Lion Square (off Holborn), W.C. | 4 h 
on Friday, February 24th, at 8 p.m. C naemen Sin 1OOK-GENERAL, also excellent diet and vegetarian | SHIPS of the maximum value of £60 a year each will 
FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.I.E., K.C.S.1. Tickets ( cook. School training in Berlin, diploma, greatly be held at St. Edmund’s School, Canterbury, on June 
1/6 at the door, or from the *“Modern Mystic & Monthly | experienced, seeks position, household, hospital or | !St and 2nd, 1939. 
Science Review,” 6 Bear St., Leic -ester r Square, W.C.2.| hotel. First-class references. Czech- Jewish.—Erna Full information may be obtained from the Head- 
: Mayer, Mor. Ostrava, Scheinerova 5, Czechoslovakia. master, The Rev. H. BALMFORTH, M.A., St. Edmund’s 
School, € minchicencl 














AND WANTED ;, e gH 
BERDEEN PUBLIC LIBRARY Applications | NINETEENTH SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
CENTURY 


41 are invited from Male Associates or Fellows of the 
Library Association, over thirty years of age, for the 
Post of SUB-LIBRARIAN. Salary £300-£360 : super- 
Monthly 3/- 
Annual Subscription (post free) 3 
10, Orange St.. London, W.C.2. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT | > = a - ————————_——”_ 





CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
Ss TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information about Schools 
| in England and abroad forwarded free of charge. 


annuation. Applicants should have practical experience 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
| 
| 
| 


in classification and cataloguing.—Applications *with | 
copies of testimonials should be addressed to the | 





and rough idea of fees should be given. 







J. & J. PATON, rigor Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 





Saturday, 4th March. Canvassing will lead to 
disqualification. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





R. WILLIAMS _SCHOOL, DOLGEI LEY, 
NORTH WALES 





a 


Recognised Endowed Schoo! tor Cirls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 
HE :AD-MISTRESS: 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 








OWTHER COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. NEAR 
4 ABERGELE, NORTH WALES. 
Headmistress: Miss K. I. Sayers, M.A. Cantab. 
Chairman: Sir Ronald MACLEAY G.C.M.G. 


Fxaminations for Junior, Senior and Music Entrance | 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the nominal value from £40— | 


£80 per annum from four to six years, will be held in 
March, 1939. Candidates must be under 15 
January 31st, 1939. Exhibitions may also be available 


for girls of ability who do not reach schola: ship standard. | 
For further | 


Normal inclusive fee £144 per annum. 
particulars apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 





BOYS’ SCI HOOL AND COLLEGES 








sania E LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


An EXAMINATION will be held on the 23rd ail 
24th May and on 31st May and rst June for the award | 
of the following SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 
TIONS: 


Three or four Open Scholarships ct £100 a year, six | 
of between £25, and £75 a year.—Further information | 
| 


may be obtained from the HEADMASTER. 








EDU CATIONAL 


CKW OR) r H SCHOOL, 


HEADMISTER: W. A. COOPER, M.A., M.Sc. 
HEADMISTRESS: HELEN M. NEATBY, M.A. 


BROAD GENERAL EDUCATION UP TO 
HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE. 


RiLCOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION | 


Careful Training for Life work. 
Guidance in Leisure Pursuits. 


EXCELLENT FOOD (OWN FARM). GARDENS. 
Estate of 340 Acres, with large Playing Fields, 
Modern Swimming Bath, Gymnasium, and Library. 


Fees Moderate. Apply to Bursar for Prospectus, etc. 








Cc INEMAS 


CINEMA. 
Ger, 20%) 


CA ADE MY 
Oxford Street. 


jEAN GABIN and MICHELE MORGAN in 
* Quai des Brumes”’ (A) (Quay of Shadows). 
Also “‘ Consider Your Verdict (A). 


NEMA, Sestiition 





DERKELE 
A 


St. May. 8505. 


I 
VE ~ 


A) The ( Chess Player.) ) 





2d system 
for 


are RE ADING and Sistas ing. 
» ensures immediate results. 0, 
beginners. PENROSE, 166 Notting Hiil ¢ 


AUTHORS, 
“EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
4 Make spare hours profitable. Booklet 

sili 85), Palace Ga:e, 


Prov 
ial purse 


W.rr. 


Ke. 





‘Ty PEW WRITERS, 











REGENT INSTITUTE 





“ITERARY Typewrtg., Trans.,&c.,promptlyex. MSS 
AIs. 1,000 words. C arbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFartane (C), TheStudy,96 MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea 


, : 


SS. typed 1s. per 1,000 words, Carbon 2d. Expert 
work.—Miss FIARPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C.1 


WANTED 10 PUR RCHASE 


YE ADY CASH WAITING.—I give the | HIGHE ST | 


REVIEW 


\ PRIC - 3S OBTAINABLE tor 
Tem. 3048 


COPIES.-— J. GASTON, 76 Strand, W 


your 





WHERE — TO STAY 


DAYS inthe Country 

Home Beautiful surroudings. Distant view 
Sea. Excellent food. H. & C. most rooms. No nursing 
but medical instructions observed. Prices from £2 §s.— 
Apply Matron, The Firs, Crowhurst, Sussex. 


in avinten 


| APPY 


on | 


NEAR PONTEFRACT, | 
Founded 1779 by the Society of Friends (Quakers). | 


IDT and FRANCOISE ROS: AY in | 


free.— | 


Rest | 


Still time to 


STEAL & 
MARCH ON 
UNE! 


Right now you could be looking 
forward to a March of brilliant 
sunshine, of long warm days 
that only June in England could 
provide. For there are still a 
| few staterooms available in the 
| Empress of Australia, leaving 

Southampton on March 3rd on 

one of the finest, most packed- 
| with - interest Mediterranean 
| Cruises Canadian Pacific have 
ever planned. The Empress of 
Australia is the last word in 
floating comfort and luxury ; 
the itinerary includes Algiers, 
Tripoli, Port Said (for Cairo and 
Luxor), Beirut (for Damascus), 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Istanbul, 
Athens, Sicily and Naples ; all 
it need cost is 53 gns. for 31 
days. There’s still time... 
but only a little... 














and 
reservations apply your local agent or 
Canadian Pacific, Trafalgar Square, 


For further information 


W’.C.2, 103, Leadenhall Street, 
E.C.3, and at all principal cities. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, edad: 
Stockings and Wader Socks. ‘Tweed patterns tree 
Manacer, Lissadell,Sligo, Irish Free State. 





| on request. 





| | AVE you anything to sell? Readers heen avidin 
to sell or protessional services to offer are invited 

| to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 

fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 

insertion and should reach The Spectaior Offices. 

99 Gower Street. London, W.C.1, with remittance by 

Tuesday of each week. Discounts: 25°,, for six inser- 

}.ons §°, for 13 for 26. and 10°, for §2 











rhe Index to Volume 161 


of “The Spectator’ 
is NOW READY & 
®@One Shilling (or 25 cents) for 


each copy should be enclosed with 
instructions and addressed to:— 


Incex Dept., “THE SPECTATOR” LTD., 


99, GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1, ENGLAND 














Handknit | 


| > facing sea, fascinating views ships.- 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUsRs 
[)"LGRAVECLUBLTD.(96 Belgrave Road, Sy 


Wt), 
weekiy, with dinner 6s, 6d. or 2 gns. weekly. 





—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, OF 354 
-—Vict, 3347, 


¥ DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL— 
4Crescent. Tgms.‘‘ Melcrest”’ Edinburgh, Test 
= 








if OVE.— NEW IMPERIAL HOTEL 
Overlooking sea. 
Sun Lounge. 34-4) gns. 


Fi 
LIFT. Diets arranged. we 
Special residential terms, 





a a= ae 
aed YOURSELVES in English Country, 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post pag! ode 
and HOTELS managed he © INNS 
PEOPLES REFRESHMEN r HOU SE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P.R. HA. Ly. SF. Guamate ‘a 


I 
STREET, W.1. 93 Recerr 





qtALTDEAN, Brighton. 
‘ guest house. Tel. : 


GLENDOW ER, fi R, fi 
: Rottingdean 9552. rn 








‘OUTHSEA.—SOLENT priv. Hotel, South Parade, 
—Brochure, 

—— 
fg ord SEASCAPE HOTEL. — Beautifully 

situated; central position ; established 20 years, 
Southern aspect with full view of Torbay. Oy 
reputation tor good English fare has always been q 
noted feature. Individual diets studied. Hot and cold 





water; radiators, gas or electric fires; central heating 
throughout ; lounges sunny and weil heated; com. 
fortable beds. Hard tennis court, croquet, miniature 


golf course, games’ room, garage, private park and 
gardens, Reduced Winter terms. Summer tems 
from 3} gns.—Resident Director : Mrs. Harrison, 


Var IC KC LUBL’ L1 T D..2 sat St. George's s Sq.,S.W. 

—Room and breakfast §s., one night only §s, 6d, 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 353, to 
: . weekly. —Vict. 7289 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 





| BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 

BOURNEMOUTH Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 

BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGE 
HOTEL. 


| CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 

| CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
| CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 

| CRIEFF (Perths).—-STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
| (ASTBOURNt.—CAVENDISH. 


—PARK GATES. 


| EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 


| EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 


FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—-FALMOUTH. 
 #LEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PrIMRoOsE VALLEY. 


| GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 


| HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE 


| NALRN (Nairnshire) GOLF VIEW. 


| PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
| PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—Perwick Bay & LINks 


or. 


| SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE 
| SELBY (Yorks). 
| SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 


| TAMWORTH (Staffs.)—CASTLE. 
| TEIGNMOUTH — er —HUNTLEY. 


—CAIRN HYDRO. 
—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
ARMS & GOLF 


HARROGATE. 


LINKS. 
AESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths)-LLOCH RANNOCH. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—AL ~— TON HOUSE. 






} SATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
1.0CH AWE (Argyllshire) —LOCH AWE. 
LONDCN.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 

Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 

—UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLtY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETOCNHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 


—ROYAL MARINE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 


RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
psn ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL 
MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 


ST. 
sc ae tare GH 
TRY HOTEL. 


LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 


SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hote. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS. 


TORQUAY .—PALA 
—ROSL YN HALL. 


—— 
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